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Che General Clections in FEranee: 
WHAT THEY TEACH Us. 





Wuev, after twenty years, the one man rule of Napoleon III. collapsed 
at Sedan in 1870, France, though not Republican, accepted the word 
Republic because it was just then the only word possible. The 
Empire had fallen, but there were very many who were Imperialists 
by habit; and, though the peasants were growing hostile to 
Napoleon III., there were few who were Republicans by conviction. 
Still even amongst the peasants there were a few Republicans, and 
they were energetic; in the cities there were more, and they, too, were 
active. The Orleanists, especially amongst the shopkeepers, were 
strongest in numbers, and if they had been well led would have been 
strongest in influence. The Legitimists were rich in leaders, but their 
following was scant. The Republican exiles of 1848 came back to 
Frenchmen who had little sympathy with them. France, in 1871, was 
broken by the war, and affrighted by the burning of Paris. Almost 
everyone cried ‘ Zout est perdu”. Bonapartists were for the moment 
shamed into reticence, and if they supported a compromise under the 
word ‘‘Republic”’ it was because they feared that a recognition of 
the Monarchy would prevent the possibility of any restoration of 
Napoleon III. The treachery of Bazaine and the utter incapacity of 
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Le Bouf had for the moment paralysed the Imperial influence in the 
army. The Legitimists were eager to claim the throne, but were 
restrained by their ‘King’. A life of ease and comfort had proved 


too much for Henri V., who preferred the safety of Frohsdorff to tho - 


dangers of the Elyse ; and so, with white flag or whiter feather, died 
the Comte de Chambord. The Orleans Princes, rich enough to fear 
the consequences of failure, dared not play for the sceptre against the 
combined efforts of Legitimists, Bonapartists, and Republicans, nor 
was the Duc d’Aumale quite sure that he might not be Lieutenant- 
General of France before the Comte de Paris could be King; and so 
all at Bordeaux accepted M. Thiers as the temperory nurse-mother, 
‘chef du pouvoir exécutif,” with a Republican ticket, Imperialist and 
Orleanist alike hoping to rise to power in the jew de bascule. 

At first the ex-Empress was most dangerous and plotted busily, 
but the death of Napoleon IIT. closed that chapter, and at a moment 
when it was full of danger and peril for the new and weak Republic. 
Then the Orleanists grew in strength, but Marshal MacMahon, though 
avowedly a stopgap, dared not betray too openly, and the Dukes 
broke down in face of the popular spirit which Gambetta then so well 
represented. With the accession of President Grévy the Monarchical 
intrigues were seriously checked. Unless by sheer folly of Republicans, 
an Orleans Monarchy is now very remote. 

Unfortunately Gambetta was not equal to the great task of teaching 
in practice pure Republicanism, even if he felt the need, and he was 
dazzled too much with desires to rehabilitate the military repute of 
France. The revenge hotly preached in the moment of patriotic 
bitterness at Bordeaux was soon found not to be possible; Bismarck 
was too strong and too crafty; the army must be occupied abroad, and 
the policy of adventure was initiated: Egypt, Algeria, Tunis, Mada- 
gascar, Tonquin, in turn, head chapters of increasing complexity. 
Happily for Gambetta’s fame he died, and the whole nation, almost 
worshipping at his grave, condoned his faults, remembering only his 
services. In his life Gambetta had desired to change the mode of 
election of deputies from serutin d’ arrondissement to serutin de liste, and 
if he had carried his scheme would doubtless have then secured such 
an overwhelming majority in the Chamber of Deputies that his succes- 
sion as President of the Republic would have been sure. When 
Gambetta died there was no other to rival him in popular affection. 
No man was left in France strong enough to carry a whole list by the 
magic of his name. 
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The unpopularity of Prince Jerome Napoleon with the clergy 
might have served him with the people, especially in districts where 
the Napoleonic myth might yet be revived; but as deputy he had 
failed, despite his keen intellect, and his opportunity, if it had ever 
existed, had wholly passed. The parade of his son’s name with the 
folly of his son’s conduct renewed old risibility. A Jeromist or 
Victorian list would have provoked extreme ridicule; it would not 
even have secured a semblance of support. Nor is the Comte de 
Paris in much better case. The new “King” and his brethren are 
too rich and too careful of themselves and their properties. To have 
headed a list with men who avowed themselves sponsors for the Comte 
de Paris or the Duc d’Aumale would have aroused a fierce storm. The 
electioneering strength of the Reactionary party was to be found 
solely in the blundering incapacity of the Opportunists and the multi- 
tudinous and apparently irreconcileable divisions of the Radicals. No 
agreement could be come to. In Paris a crowd of competing lists 
puzzled and confused the electors, and in several departments there 
were conflicting lists, faced by one list only on the Reactionary side. 

On October 5th Europe was startled with the declaration that 
universal suffrage in France had condemned the Republic, and but 
for the second ballot this might have been regarded as true. The 
Reactionaries of all shades had for the moment joined hands, Im- 
perialists, Legitimists, Orleanists, without distinguishing colors; care- 
fully avoiding all references to royal houses, princes, or dynasties, 
they had only pointed to the reckless waste of French honor, blood, 
and treasure in Tunis, Madagascar, Tonquin, and China. France 
felt that the governments of the Freycinets and Ferrys had cost her 
very dear, and she voted against the colleagues of M. Brisson because 
they, more or less, deserved part of the blame. Fortunately it is 
necessary in France for a candidate to secure one-fourth of the 
total votes inscribed on the register, and more than half the votes 
actually polled, in order to be elected at the first tour du scrutin. On 
Sunday, October 4th, no less than 178 Reactionaries of all shades 
were elected, and only 159 Opportunists and Radicals were returned. 
268 seats were left for the second ballotage. Monsieur Meyer of Le Gaulois 
and M. de Cassagnac of Le Pays at once went mad with delight, and 
announced that the doom of the Republic had been pronounced by the 
voice of France. Conservatives in England indulged in the same delu- 
sion, and some, like Mr. Ackers Douglas, the senior Conservative whip, 


were foolish enough to publish their opinions. France, however, has 
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shown that she has head as well as voice. She meant to give a severe 
lesson to the policy of colonial annexation and adventure; she had 
given it on October 4th, and she did not reverse it on October 18th. 
But France had not meant to declare against the Republic; France 
had not intended to pronounce for the Orleans family; France had 
meant to denounce the policy of adventure, and to speak for peace. 
And so on October 18th at the second ballotage, and by enormous 
majorities, she chose an overwhelming majority of Radicals. 241 
Republicans of all shades, but chiefly Radical, were elected, and only 
27 Reactionaries. The Duc de Broglie, chief leader amongst the 
Monarchists, could not even win a seat; his very name was too nearly 
the echo of a Monarchical proclamation. 

The figures will now stand: total number of deputies—including 
10 colonial—584; of whom there are 203 Reactionaries made 
up of Legitimists, Orleanists, and Bonapartists; 381 Republicans, 
of whom 180 are Opportunists and 165 Radicals; and about 16 
Independent. The sub-divisions may not be quite exact, but this is 
in substance the result. Probably a few Reactionaries will lose their 
seats on validation, though as a whole the elections are remarkable 
for fairness. 

The great interest shown in the election is marked by the fact that 
rather more than 8,000,000 recorded their votes, being about three 
quarters of a million more than in 1881. The Republican party, 
however, in the recent election polled a million less votes than it did 
four years ago. The Conservatives increased their vote 1,700,000 on 
that of 1881. 

One lesson taught by the French elections—held perfectly freely, 
with all kinds of lists possible, with absolute freedom of vote, and 
with no pretence for alleging fraud in the scrutiny—is the powerless- 
ness of Socialism or Anarchism in France. I am inclined to believe 
that if three free and open elections could be held in Germany, after 
twelve months freedom of press and complete right of public meeting, 
there would even in the land of Lassalle be a much reduced Socialist 
vote. In Germany the repressive laws drive men to extreme declara- 
tions, band them together, and force them into one line. In France 
the increased freedom of press and speech of the last few years has 
already borne the best fruit. 

The French Republic is, however, far from safe. A vital danger— 
fatal 100 years ago—is reviving in menacing form. It commenced 
naturally in the crisis of 1870-1; indeed, it may be truly said to have 
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already developed in the later years of the second Empire. It had 
assumed serious proportions before M. Grévy became President, and 
it is much to be regretted that he had not on his accession to office 
the courage to at once and publicly grapple with this danger. I refer 
to the increasing deficit, to the worse than ill-kept accounts, and to 
the agreement of all Ministries alike to conceal from the public the 
true financial condition of France. 

If M. Clémenceau were to have taken office, as it was suggested 
he should, with M. Floquet as colleague, he would have been sorely 
over-weighted in having to contend with this deficit. If M. Grévy 
allows himself to be re-elected President without some distinct 
declaration on the subject it will be perhaps too much to expect any 
Ministry to meet the evil squarely; and yet if it be not dealt with 
openly and frankly it will end in the destruction of French credit, 
and in a financial crisis which may be fatal to Republican hopes. 

: CuarLes BRADLAUGH. 
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A LEcTURE DELIVERED IN EDINBURGH IN THE AUTUMN OF 1888. 





(Concluded from page 266.) 

Mempers of Parliament do not frequently rise to this height. There 
are, however, other of our instructors who seldom fall below it. A 
few years ago, Mr. John Anthony Froude delivered an address on 
the Uses of a Landed Gentry to the members of your Philosophical 
Institution. I do not.reéollect whether any statement was made of 
the reason for the choice of the Scottish metropolis for this purpose ; 
but it is quite obvious. With, perhaps, the single exception of the 
people of Ireland, there is no people who have had more practical 
and convincing proofs of the Uses of a Landed Gentry than the people 
of your land. 

But I have no wish to take the matter out of the hands of 
Mr. Froude. His address is deserving the attention and admiration 
of every student of “how not to do it” in the province of reasoning. 
Its object, with which every British patriot will sympathise, is to 
show the superiority of our own country over France, especially in 
the fact of our having a landed gentry. Before passing to its main 
argument, it is well to notice one or two phrases, if only to show 
neophytes of the Method of Unreason that there is a way of putting 
things. ‘‘The French peasant”, says Mr. Froude, ‘‘ would thrive 
in France, but nowhere else”. Now this might have been put: ‘The 
French peasant thrives in France, and therefore does not care about 
going anywhere else’”—which would haye been an awkward way of 
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stating the argument. In contrast to this, ‘the home of the Scotch- 
man or the Englishman’”’, we are informed, ‘‘is the whole globe’’. 
It is reported that your philosophers cheered. Well they might; for 
the same fact in the hands of some cantankerous disciple of the Method 
of Reason might have assumed a very different aspect. He might 
have urged that ‘the whole globe” is rather roomy for a home— 
that some persons might feel embarrassed at so extensive an estab- 
lishment—that it can’t be called snug—that when a person says 
he has a home in every parish in England, he is not thought to be 
particularly well off—that to say a person has the whole world for 
a home is only another way of saying he has xo home. Of course, 
all this is ‘‘mere theory”. Between ourselves, everything is ‘“‘ mere 
theory ” to which it is inconvenient to reply. 

But let us return to Mr. Froude. ‘‘France’’, he tells us, ‘‘ is now 
divided into between five and six million freeholds. The result un- 
doubtedly is thrift, industry, good spade cultivation, and great material 
prosperity. But she has yet to show that she can thrive as a nation 
without any gentry at all.” In these few masterly words, not two, 
but three birds, are killed with one stone. In the first place, it must 
be noted how the vulgar notion that the whole is equal to the sum of 
its parts is dealt with. The prosperity of France as a nation is very 
properly discriminated from the prosperity of Frenchmen. The French 
thrive, but the success of France as a nation has yet to be shown. 
Every good adherent of the Method of Unreason is aware that the 
state and the people are two totally different things. We all know 
how the British people have been relieved of several burthens by 
throwing them on the state, and expect to be relieved from more ; 
which could hardly be if the state and the people were identical. 
Indeed, our statesmen are very backward in this respect. Why not 
throw all our burthens and liabilities on the state? If, apart from 
the forcible seizure of your earnings and mine, it can pay anything at 
all, it can pay off the national debt as easily as it can pay a penny. 
Not only, Mr. Froude argues, is the prosperity of the French not 
the prosperity of France, but nobody can prove that it will not come 
toanend. Of course not; and therefore it will come to an end, and 
a very shocking one. Prophecy is one of the most valuable privileges 
of the disciples of Unreason; and one of the safest, so long as the 
time for its fulfilment is not specified. No one can call upon you to 
honor an undated bill. On this point Mr. Froude manifests a decided 
superiority, over the late Dr. Cumming. 

Finally, whenever the French do what our Trans-Atlantic kinsfolk 
call ‘‘ bust up”’, it will be because they have no large landowners to 
collect rents from them. I know that the supporters of the Method 
of Reason will object to this. I know they will say that not only 
does the success of the French people without a territorial aristocracy 
show that such a class is not necessary for the people’s happiness, but 
that any subsequent failure on the part of France might be due to 
causes Other than the absence of a landed gentry—that France had 
such a gentry a century ago, and that their presence did not prevent, 
but was rather the cause of, one of the biggest political explosions in 
the history of man. I know all this; but practical people know 
how to disregard such considerations. As the Earl of Beaconsfield 
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more than once said, the world is not governed by logic; and I could 
not give you a better authority on such a point. 

It yet remains for me to tell you how Mr. Froude proves that a 
landed gentry in England is inevitable. ‘‘It appears to him’’, he 
declared, ‘‘for the reasons he had given, that a landed gentry of some 
sort must exist in a country so conditioned as ours”. ‘So long as 
the British nation continues as it is, the landed gentry are as fixed a 
part of it as the planets of the solar system.’’ There’s a clincher for 
you! I have no doubt that the majority of those who cheered this 
sonorous phrase went away with the idea that it had been demonstrated 
that our large landlords are as immovable as the fixed stars-—-that we 
can no more alter the tenure of land in Britain than we could have 
prevented the transit of Venus. But let us look a moment at what is 
asserted. ‘‘In a country conditioned as ours is” a landed gentry 
must exist. ‘‘So long as the British nation continues as it 7s, the 
landed gentry are as fixed a part of it as the planets of the solar 
system”. This is absolutely indisputable. While things remain 
unchanged in general they will remain unchanged in particular; and 
though a few carping critics will try to depreciate this, by pointing 
out that it does not prove that things will not alter; all respectable 
people are sure to be on the side of the landed gentry and the Method 
of Unreason. 

It is monstrous to say Mr. Froude has not proved his point. He 
has proved more. His propositions are not only true of the position of 
our landowners, they are equally true of the position of Gog and 
Magog in Guildhall; they were equally true a little while ago of that 
marvel of London taste and architectural adornment—the lion on 
Northumberland House. I can picture to myself Mr. Froude standing 
on the base of Nelson’s column, and thus haranguing that famous 
zoological specimen: ‘It appears to me that a lion of some sort, on 
the battlements of this ducal domicile, must exist in a country so con- 
ditioned as ours. So long as the British nation continues as it is, thy 
position, O noble animal !—to the minutest curve of thy graceful tail— 
is as fixed a part of it as the planets of the solar system.” Here the 
superiority of the Method of Unreason must be patent to all. In the 
Method of Reason, only one conclusion is proved. In the Method of 
Unreasen, your arguments prove with equal cogency hundreds and 
thousands of conclusions; so that, instead of being slavishly bound 
down to a single proposition, you can take your choice. 

The arguments I have just described, with the exception of Mr. 
Froude’s small artillery, which I have not thought it wise to separate 
from his big gun, are of the kind called by the partisans of Reason 
‘“‘begging the question’. They, no doubt, intend this epithet to be 
uncomplimentary. It is really the reverse. Who would think of 
paying out good arguments, when the conclusion can be obtained 
gratis? It is against all the principles of a sound economy. Some- 
times, however, the desired conclusion cannot be obtained in this way. 
Well, the next best thing to paying no money is paying bad money. 
I will, therefore, tell you a few of the best ways of manufacturing 
logical counterfeit coin. 

The material most readily obtained for this purpose is ambiguous 
words and phrases. This material is very elastic and durable. It is, 
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therefore, very suitable for hard wear. I would earnestly advise 
young starters in the sophistical line to lay in a sisck as soon as possi- 
ble. The demand for it is so extensive—especially in some professions 
—that I should not wonder if the supply were to fall short. Such a 
catastrophe would be fearful to contemplate. We should have to ask 
for an Act of Parliament enforcing a close time, during which logicians 
should be forbidden to hunt down equivocations; otherwise, our 
opponents might propose to limit the demand, by restricting the con- 
sumption to one day in the week, or something of that sort. 

At present, however, the raw material of fallacies of equivocation 
can be obtained without difficulty; but their manufacture requires 
great delicacy of manipulation. Cooks will tell you that some of the 
commonest articles of food, such as potatoes, require the greatest nicety 
in their preparation. It is the same with ambiguous terms. An 
equivoque may be served up so coarsely as to turn the intellectual 
stomach of the most illogical person. For instance, if a thief were to 
argue— 

Criminal actions should be put down by force of law ; 
Prosecutions for theft are criminal actions; 
Therefore, prosecutions for theft should be put down by 
force of law— 


no one who had any property to lose would be convinced. It is use- 
less fishing with bait that the fish do not like. An equivocation never 
has any persuasive force when the popular bias is against the conclusion. 
Especially is this the case when that conclusion can be readily verified, 
and facts are obstinate. If I were to argue: 


No dog has two tails ; 
Every dog has one more tail than no dog ; 
Therefore, every dog has three tails— 


no one would believe me. The number of caudal appendages pertain- 
ing to each member of the canine species is too readily checked; and 
there is no predisposition in favor of three tails to each animal. 
But the same play upon the word “no” or “nothing” answers 
splendidly when the subject-matter is the Absolute, the Infinite, the 
Unknowable, or any other thing equally mysterious. 


Another kind of pinchbeck argument closely resembling the one 
I have just described, but, perhaps, more artistic in design, consists 
in putting forward a proposition which is true with an understood but 
not expressed qualification, and dropping that qualification in the 
course of the reasoning. Here again, however, the conclusion must 
not run counter to the recognised interpretation of every-day expe- 
rience. If you were to try to persuade anybody that, because he eats 
what he buys at the butcher’s, he eats raw meat; or because the 
Hindoos live without animal food, and the Eskimo without vegetable 
food, all food being animal or vegetable, ne can live without any, you 
would not convince him. But arguments exactly the same in form, 
on more obscure subjects, have dominated the mind of man for centu- 
ries; and some pass as current coin still. 

I will give you three instances of this, all belonging to political 
economy. The proposition that we eat what we buy at the butcher’s 
is true, with the qualification that we do not eat it in the same state 
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as it was in when we bought it. The proposition that a person gains 
by having a monopoly conferred on him is true, provided all other 
persons have not a like monopoly. But, a few generations ago, it was 
gravely argued, aye and believed, that because a person gains by 
being possessed of a monopoly, if all persons had monopolies, they 
would all gain. So, too, because a person is richer—that is to say, can 
buy more—the more money he has, it was contended that, if all persons 
had more money, they would all be richer. This beautiful little speci- 
men of Unreason was the basis of the commercial legislation of Europe 
up to a very recent date, and might have continued unchallenged up 
to the present day, if a set of reckless innovators like Adam Smith 
had not pointed out that the assertion with which it commences—that 
an individual can purchase more the more money he has, is true only 
with the proviso that the money of other persons is not increased in 
like ratio. Again—and this time you shall have live game to shoot 
at—it is true that the people of a locality gain by having part of their 
special taxation defrayed out of the imperial exchequer, always with 
the implied condition that those who live in other localities shall not 
have the like privilege of dipping their hands in the general purse. 
But, have we not heard something very like this lately: The inhabi- 
tants of a place are relieved by having part of their local rates paid 
out of imperial taxation; therefore, if all the people of Great Britain 
have a portion of their local burthens thrown on imperial taxation, 
they will all be relieved ? 

There is another class of arguments of the Method of Unreason 
which I should not like to omit, because of its usefulness in politics. 
All our conduct is based on our knowledge of cause and effect. If 
we did not know what results from this or that set of circumstances, 
we should never know what to do. But the tracing of causation 
according to the Method of Reason is a most troublesome affair. 
The greater part of John Stuart Mill’s two ponderous volumes on 
Logic is taken up with the discussion of how it is to be done. Now, 
by following the Method of Unreason, all this trouble is saved. I 
think I may lay it down as a canon of that method that any two events 
may be taken as cause and effect; and you may take which you like 
for the cause, provided that it does not occur too long after the effect, 
in which case there would be a certain amount of awkwardness. 

A few months ago I was dining at the same table with a gentle- 
man who noticed that I drank water. He asked me whether this was 
my custom; and, on my answering in the affirmative, we entered into 
a general discussion of the effect of alcohol drinking on national 
prosperity. This discussion my companion brought to a close by the 
remark: ‘‘ Well, I notice that the more drinking there is, the higher 
wages are’’. Of course, I was dialectically annihilated. Logicians, it 
is true, characterise this sort of argument by two ugly Greek words, 
which may be freely translated: ‘‘ Putting the cart before the horse”; 
and their contention would be, that people do not have more to spend 
because they spend more in drink, but that they spend more in drink 
because they have more to spend. These logicians, the uncompromising 
champions of the Method of Reason, would endeavor to prove their 
point by comparing the times at which the rise in wages and the 
increased consumption of alcoholic beverages respectively begin, and 
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by considerations drawn from the principles of human nature and the 
known tendency of intoxicating drinks. But this is a very prolix and 
troublesome process. The dictum of my boon companion is, on the 
other hand, a model of terseness; and was delivered with that oracular 
solemnity which is accepted by all good devotees of the shrine of 
Unreason as rendering argument superfluous—at least when the pro- 
position enunciated is of the kind denominated ‘‘ comforting ’”’. 

I thought at the time that this neat specimen of Unreason was 
unique; but an equal place ought, perhaps, to be conceded to one 
introduced by the late Mr. Macdonald, M.P. That gentlemen found 
out that a rise in the price of a commodity causes an increased demand 
for it; and he advocated the placing of artificial restrictions on the 
production of coal in order that the quantity consumed might be 
made greater. The importance of this discovery for all persons who 
have anything to sell is self-evident. Shopkeepers and others have 
been in the habit of lowering prices in order to encourage sales. How 
welcome to them will be the news that they should do the reverse— 
that they have only to raise their prices sufficiently, and customers 
will rush in and clear off their stock ! 

I am not sure that you would not have considerable difficulty in 
convincing traders of the truth of this ‘“‘ comforting” proposition ; 
and, even if you succeeded in inducing them to try the experiment, 
I am afraid they would have to say of their customers very like what 
a Yankee is reported to have said of his hens: ‘‘ The ’tarnal critters 
just leave off laying when eggs are high, and you want them to lay 
most.’ It would probably be still more difficult to win over to this 
doctrine those obstinate apostles of the Method of Reason, the political 
economists. Those gentlemen would contend that it is not the rise 
in price which increases demand, but increased demand which causes 
the rise in price. 

Let me say one word more before dismissing this doctrine. I 
strongly suspect that it is not original. I have heard of a pew- 
opener who remarked that when the mercury was high in the ther- 
mometer the church was warm, and tried, on one occasion, to raise 
the temperature of the church by holding the bulb of the thermometer 
between his hands. 

I will trouble you with just one more of the shapes which the 
Method of Unreason assumes, which I should not like to pass over, as 
it is seldom met with, and two medical gentlemen have lately produced 
quite a splendid specimen. Very often a fact is to be ascertained by 
direct observation or specific evidence; but this fact may be an 
awkward one, or one the recognition of which we desire to avoid. 
When this is the case, nothing is to be done but to push aside the 
unruly fact or the cantankerous direct evidence, and resort to the 
method of probabilities. For instance, suppose the question to be 
decided were whether Edinburgh Castle can be seen from Princes 
Street. Now this can be determined at once by anyone taking up a 
position in the centre of the street in question, and passing his eye 
round the field of vision. But this is a simple and primitive proceed- 
ing. A New Zealander or a Carib would do this; and what is the 
use of being a civilised man and educated to a learned profession if, 
after all, one adopts the method of savages? Moreover, it leads to the 
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wrong conclusion. But how is another conclusion to be obtained? 
As I have said, by the method of probabilities. There is, at a low 
computation, not one town in a hundred from the principal street of 
which a castle can be seen. Edinburgh isatown. Therefore, it is 
more than a hundred to one agaiast a castle being seen from its chief 
street. : 

Let us now take the actual example to which I have referred—an 
example which is logically identical in form with that which I have 
just described. On the 3rd of May last the compulsory examination of 
women was—I rejoice to say—discontinued in our garrison towns. 
From that date up to the 9th of July, 177 women were admitted to 
the certified hospitals in those towns. This number is directly ascer- 
tained from the records of admission. But there is a society for the 
Extension of the Contagious Diseases Acts; and it would, of course, be 
unreasonable to expect a society with so holy an object to be bound 
down by the rules of ordinary logic. This society has for its Honorary 
Secretaries two eminent gentlemen whose names I have much pleasure 
in giving—Mr. J. Brendon Curgenven and Mr. F. St. George Mivart ; 
and these gentlemen wrote a couple of months ago to Lord Hartington 
as follows :— 


‘On Friday, the 9th instant,! Lord Hartington stated that the number 
of women in Lock Hospitals in the protected districts was 267 at the time of 
the Contagious Diseases Acts were suspended, and had now fallen to 134. 

‘“‘The obvious inference from these figures is, that in a period of about 
four weeks, 133 women have been discharged cured in the ordinary way, the 
compulsory detention clause being still in force, but only one (1) diseased 
woman has been admitted during the like period on her own voluntary 
application. 

‘Therefore, assuming 267 to be the average number in hospital when 
the Acts are at work, 133 diseased women ought to have been admitted to 
fill the places of those discharged during the period in question.” 

It was thus proved by “ obvious inference”’, in opposition to recal- 
citrant facts that, not 177 women, but one woman, had been admitted 
to these prison hospitals. 

That doctors do sometimes come to strange conclusions in investi- 
gating causes, is shown by an incident which Dr. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes mentions in his ‘‘ Autocrat of the Breakfast Table’’. He tells 
how he once ate pie at breakfast, and the consequences. ‘I took 
more of it than was good for me—as much as 85 degrees, I should 
think—and had an indigestion in consequence. While I was suffering 
from it, I wrote some sadly desponding poems, and a theological essay 
which took a very melancholy view of creation. When I got better, 
I labelled them all ‘ Pie Crust’, and laid them by as scarecrows and 
solemn warnings. I have a number of books on my shelves that I 
should like to label with some such title; but as they have great 
names on their title-pages—Doctors of Divinity, some of them—it 
wouldn’t do”. Of course it wouldn’t do; but it is worth while re- 
marking that indigestion is one of the chief sources of inspiration of 
the Method of Unreason. It has been said that the road to a man’s 
affections lies through his stomach. It is at least as frequently true 
that what a man is pleased to call his intellectual conclusions have 
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travelled rid that much-abused organ, and depend as much upon the 
capacity of his stomach to digest his dinner as on the capacity of his 
brain to digest evidence. Especially is this the case when the facts to 
be be assimilated, in addition to being very numerous, are so hetero- 
geneous that any quantitative dealing with them—at all events in the 
present state of our knowledge—is out of the question. ‘‘Is life 
worth living ?”’ is a question the answer to which, it has been well 
said, depends on the liver. 

The connexion between feeding and intelligence is well illustrated 
in another direction. It is not long since a man became a member of 
a learned profession by eating a number of dinners at one of the Inns 
of Court. This method of testing capacity—forensic capacity I should 
have said—has been considerably modified; but I do not know that it 
is less defensible than some other methods we have of selecting occu- 
pants of very high posts. 

I have now described as many of the shapes which the Method of 
Unreason assumes, as the time will allow. But there is one caution I 
must give you. Arguments cannot be properly judged in this abstract 
sort of way, without our knowing by whom they are used. That they 
can be so judged is one of the heresies of the Method of Reason. 
Shakspere tells us that 


‘‘Through ragged clothes small vices do appear ; 
Robes and fur gowns hide all;” 


and costumes of dignity are equally efficacious in cloaking lapses in 
morals and lapses in logic. You can never properly estimate the 
weight of an argument until you have ascertained the weight of the 
purse of him who puts it forward. If aman wears fustian, his syllo- 
gisms are sure to be of the same material. The cranium, which is 
surmounted by a coronet, a mitre, or even a horsehair wig, can 
scarcely be conceived to excogitate error. De Morgan narrates that, 
when at school, he “heard a dialogue between an usher and the man 
who cleaned the shoes, about . . . . a minister, a very corporate body 
with due area of waistcoat. ‘He is aman of great erudition’, said 
the first. ‘Ah, yes, sir,’ said Joe, ‘anybody can see that who looks at 
that silk waistcoat.’ ” 

I hope I have made clear to you that, if you desire to hold “safe” 
opinions—opinions which shall not disqualify you from being overseer 
of your parish, or from being considered an exemplary specimen of 
conventional respectability, there is no need that you should take any 
trouble in sifting evidence. You will find plenty of ready-made 
shibboleths; and—as I have tried to illustrate—plenty of ways in 
which they may be justified in society, and—if your brain be of the 
requisite texture—to yourself. Those shibboleths may be true, though 
you will hold them as a superstition or a bribe. But, if this be your 
choice, it is well that you should know all it involves. You may find 
those who hold opposite views the ‘‘ despised and rejected of men”, 
while you hold the chief place among your fellows. You may find 
that the man who is faithful to reason and truth has to trudge his way 
over a path full of thorns and briars, while you ride in your carriage 
over a rose-strewn road. Sentiments not altogether egoistic—love of 
parents and kindred, of wife and children—may urge you on. But 
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hide not from yourself, at least, that the flowers of comfort which 
bloom for you are manured by the blood and sweat of poor suffering 
humanity. If, while the people perish for lack of knowledge, you 
choose an inglorious ease rather than a manly struggle towards the 
light; if while Misery reaps the harvest sown by Ignorance and 
Untruth, you do nothing but hinder better and braver men than your- 
self from finding a remedy; if you pay homage to martyrdom for 
truth’s sake when safely situate a few centuries off, but 


‘From the tombs of the old prophets steal the funeral lamps away 
To light up the martyr-fagots round the heroes of to-day ;” 


if you do these things, try not to juggle your conscience into the belief 
that you are living aught else than a mean and a cowardly life. 

Not all, however, will make this ignoble choice. Some few, at all 
events, will have the aspiration—the loftiest aspiration that can fill 
the heart of man—to know what is true, whatever it may be, in order 
to do what is right, whatever 7¢ may be. To those of you who make 
this election, I should like to say a few words before I sit down. 
Never forget that acquaintance with the Method of Reason—the 
method of distinguishing falsehood and truth—is one of the most 
obligatory of our duties. Recollect that some of the best-intentioned 
men in the world have done the most mischief, and that ignorance 
excuses no man who has it in his power to be other than ignorant. 
Recollect also, that our judgment, even when we have done our best, 
may err; and that this consideration, and not this alone, imposes upon 
us the duty of holding our conclusions open to any new light which 
may be thrown upon them, and respecting the right of those who 
differ from us to think out and act out their conclusions, so long as 
they infringe not the equal right of others to do likewise. 

But while the fallibility of our judgment makes the adoption of 
every possible means to avoid error one of the most sacred of our 
duties, let it not diminish our enthusiasm for that which we hold to 
be true. Too often does mere indolence, and a shrinking from paying 
the social penalties of sincerity, assume the garb of intellectual 
humility. If we are to be honest and brave soldiers of humanity, pay 
that penalty we must. Respectability is a standard any departure 
from which, either in the direction of virtue or vice, is equally pun- 
ished by society. It is quite as dangerous to be intellectually and 
morally in advance of your neighbors as it is to be behind them. 
“The man who’’, as Mill says, ‘‘left on the memory of those who 
witnessed his life and conversation such an impression of his moral 
grandeur, that eighteen subsequent centuries have done homage to 
him as the Almighty in person”, was crucified between two thieves ; 
and the Scribes and Pharisees of the nineteenth century have scarcely 
learnt better than those of the first century to discriminate between 
those who tower above their puny standard and those who fall below 
it. Let not this dismay us nor deter us. The pleasures of devotion 
to the highest ideal of life we are able to form are, to those who 
drink deeply of them, a sure anodyne of social annoyances. Every 
other pleasure becomes less and less as life’s sands run out. But the 
unselfish one of allegiance and unbargaining service to the highest 
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interests of truth and humanity wanes not with the dulling of appe- 
tite and sense, and will endure to the end. 

Happy he whose fading consciousness is lighted up by the sunset 
glow of a well-spent life, whose last moments of self-possession 
before falling to sleep on the bosom of the All-Mother are filled by 
sweet murmurs of rational and self-absorbent hope—hope that the 
cause in which he has labored and striven shall find more and more of 
devoted and enlightened adherents, that the lives of men and women 
shall be nobler, and happier, and fuller of interests ever widening in 
their scope—hope which takes its flight far and away into the sunnier 
climes of the future, which rests not while it finds an atmosphere of 
fact on which to beat its pinions, but, sober as well as eager, attempts 
not to soar into mere vacuity; which, while leaving to its nestlings and 
their nestlings the honorable and fruitful task of piercing farther and 
farther into the regions of the dim unknown, cheerfully and not 
irreverently accepts the limitation which the circumstances of the 
universe place upon its flight, and finds a sufficient source of peace, 
and consolation, and enthusiasm, without making vain attempts to 
trespass beyond the barrier which separates Reason _ big pees 

. H. Levy. 
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Anone the thousands who visit Edinburgh and gaze across the valley 
from Prince’s Street at the wonderful line of beauty running from the 
Castle towards Arthur’s Seat, scarce one perhaps in a year penetrates 
into the dark recesses of the closes which run off Cowgate, or off the 
famous Grassmarket where once martyrs died. Edinburgh’s beauty 
is seen by thousands; Edinburgh’s misery by few. For the beauty 
lies spread in the sunlight, while the misery crouches in lanes where 
scarce two can walk abreast. 

Those who would see ‘‘how the poor live” in Edinburgh should 
choose the evening for their investigations, for although the houses 
look more sordid in the sunlight than in the gas-glare, the inmates are 
more accessible when the night is closing in. 

At 6 on an autumn evening, with three others, I waited at the Tron 
Church for Mr. F—— a missionary of a somewhat unique type, who 
devotes himself to the task of lightening the physical and moral misery 
of the worst parts of Edinburgh. <A very practical man is Mr. F . 
“The lowest must be humanised before they can be evangelised,”’ he 
said tome; ‘I devote myself solely to the humanising task’’. And 
this task he is performing with great energy and with considerable 
success. He unsparingly exposes rack-renting, neglect on the part of 
the sanitary authorities, disregard by landlords of every duty while 
claiming every penny they can wring from their helpless tenants. If 
he were backed up as he ought to be by a few of the richer and more 
influential citizens of the city, Edinburgh slums might soon be things 
of the past. For Edinburgh has this enormous advantage; it is a town 
of manageable size. In London the amount of poverty appalls, and 
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no private devotion can put an end to it, or even cope with its evils 
to any noticeable extent. In Edinburgh poverty, however extreme in 
character, is limited in area; the slums, shocking as they are, cover 
but a small space. 

Our guide led us first towards the Cowgate, and as we turned up a 
close bade me notice a house the floor of which was below the level of 
the street. A pale-faced child seated on the door-sill greeted Mr. 





F with a wan smile. The room in which she lived was damp, 
low, close: ‘‘I am always all over pain,” the small thing said with 
a patience sad to see in so young a child, and a glance at the oozing 
walls and mildewed woodwork explained why ‘pain all over” should 
be the normal condition of a child whose bed was on the floor. The 
happy possessors of this abode paid 2s. 6d. a week for the right to 
enjoy rheumatism. Criminal and honest mechanic live cheek by jowl 
in the closes off the Cowgate, and on the same staircase we chatted to 
a convict just released and to a carpenter, who worked in a hole not 
six feet square, and not more than six feet high, “‘lighted” by a tiny 
window which faced a high wall distant some eight feet only. Side 
by side were two rooms, each about ten feet square and costing 2s. 8d. 
a week, in one of which lived a brave old woman who earned an 
honest living by breaking up tar-barrels, each of which had to be 
rolled by her own gallant though feeble frame over some three miles 
of ground; and in the other were huddled three hapless young girls, 
who lived by selling their womanhood to any passer-by. 

The lodging-houses vary, as elsewhere, some being mere haunts of 
the lowest characters, others decently-kept rooms for decent folk. We 
went into one in which supper was just being prepared, in which 
every man and woman was either a thief or a prostitute; a woman 
had been murdered there in a fit of drunken jealousy a few weeks 
before, and over the dead body men and women fought and raved, so 
that the police did not venture in till the orgy was over. 

Many of the houses inhabited by the poorest are huge mansions 
which in older days rang with the tread of nobles, and were filled 
with rustle of silk and ripple of courtly laughter. Rough wooden 
hoardings have been run up, until the mansion has been made into the 
veriest rabbit warren, the rooms—or “houses ”’ as the Scotch call the 
separate dwellings—being let at rents varying from 1s. 3d. to 2s. 8d. 
per week. Such houses form far more valuable property than houses 
in wealthier parts of the town, for the poor pay more highly than do 
the rich for each cubic foot of space. In one house lived 370 human 
beings, some in dens which were boarded off corners of passages, un- 
lighted, unventilated, and, naturally, therefore filthy in the extreme. 
We calculated that each dweller in that strong-smelling abode paid 
per cubic foot of space just twice as much as was paid per cubic foot 
in a comfortable lodging at the West End. 

The exploitation of the poor is carried on without remorse. In 
one house we found the tenants complaining that the landlord had put 
some gas-jets—few and far between—on the common stair. We had 
been rejoicing over these gas-jets, for they rendered unnecessary our 
bit of candle, carried by a bright-eyed laddie, with the help of which 
we had been picking our way through unmentionable filth. The 
objection to the gas-jets, from the point.of view of the tenants, was, 
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however, thoroughly well sustained. Each tenant had had his rent 
raised to “‘ cover the gas”, and we found on adding up the payments, 
that the landlord paid the gas company £1 for every £5 received from 
his tenants, and pocketed the difference! We started a strike in that 
house against the payment, advising the people to decline absolutely 
to pay. In an interesting article in the National Reformer of Septem- 
ber 14th, 1884, Mr. John Robertson, then living in Edinburgh, related 
his own experiences, and commented on the fashion in which the poor 
were exploited. After noting his astonishment at finding scandals 
which ‘‘must be well known to the magistrates” tolerated and 
ignored, he proceeds : 

‘For other discoveries I was not so ill-prepared. It was not as- 
tonishing to find that tenements of wretched ‘houses’—as single 
rooms and garrets were called in the Scotch slums—were owned and 
rack-rented by men in good positions and acting as elders in churches. 
Landlords of this kind, themselves living in West End houses, will 
exact an exorbitant rent for a den that is going to utter wreck, whilo 
refusing to repair a disintegrating door or plaster a crevice. My 
guide and I visited, in one of many small rooms of this sort, a poor 
old woman whose voice could not rise above a whisper, grievous to 
listen to. ‘You’ve a bad cold, mistress,’ said my companion; ‘How 
did you get it?’ ‘It is that window’, was the whispered answer, and 
she pointed to an unclosed sash. ‘It'll no shut.’ ‘Won’t the land- 
lord repair it?’ ‘No, it’s been that way for six months’—winter 
months, it may be mentioned. But while one could have counted on 
hearing of callous and church-going landlords, one could hardly have 
suspected beforehand the extent to which the very poor are over- 
charged for their frightful shelters. On the average of a large 
number of cases I caleulated the most miserable people in the city 
paid about twice as much for the cubie space of their hideous lairs, in 
the grimiest and most dilapidated buildings of the lowest slums, as 
I did for that of comfortably furnished lodgings in a good locality 
though the cost of my lodgings covered attendance. A room in the 
slums, I found, was called a furnished lodging when it was let with 
a bed, a deal table, a grate and achair. Of one such room, dismal, 
in bad repair, low-roofed, and lit with a skylight, the rent was as 
large as that paid by many bachelor working-men for a share ina 
decent room in another working-man’s decent house. Needless to 
say, the rent was not always forthcoming; but the figure was as has 
been said. ‘The poorer you are, in the slums, the dearer propor- 
tionally, is your den. If you can pay two shillings a week you may 
get a place about twice as large as that for which you pay one shilling 
and sixpence. I visited a poor old toy-maker who lived with his old 
wife and worked in a cave in the roof of a very high and very old 
house—a space which would not take in a grand piano, and for which 
he paid two shillings a week to a rich landlord. I should have 
counted it dear as a cellar at twopence. One’s clear conclusion is that 
many rich men live in luxury by the exploitation of the primary 
needs of the dregs of the human race. I was positively assured that 
in one tenement all the tenants—several dozens, 1 think—were 
charged by their landlord through his ‘factor’ one penny per week 
for chimney-sweeping purposes; and that he paid a chimney-sweep 
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sixpence per chimney, the sweeping being done four times a year. 
Thus each tenant paid four shillings and fourpence for two shillings 
worth of service, the landlord, or the factor, pocketing the difference. 
For the gaslight on their stairs they were plundered just as wickedly. 
Of the squalor of the places thus managed by men of property it is 
impossible to give an adequate idea to those who have not seen such 
abodes. The hut of a savage may be poor; a cellar may look 
cheerless; but the degradation of all the rooms in whole streets of 
houses, like the reduction of once fine clothes to vile rags, has a 
cumulative significance, far beyond these, of beggarly, putrid igno- 
miny. 

‘A gloomy interest attached to the inhabitants of these regions. 
Their characters vary just as much as those of our own society in the 
upper air; and it is some small relief to see that they do not feel their 
misery with anything like the acuteness we should if we had to share 
it. They very rarely commit suicide. They have their satisfactions 
in the fluctuations of their lot, which to us seems below the zero of 
possible endurance. A woman living in a dark and fetid hole, for 
which she pays 1s. 3d. a week, and who is obliged to leave because 
the authorities have condemned the building, tells you she could get a 
‘ beautiful house’ for 1s. 6d. a week, if she could pay one week’s rent 
in advance. ‘But where am I to get eighteenpence ‘‘ forehanded”’? 
She asks you, in a hard voice. The sights you see make you callous, 
and you leave her to her own devices. You cannot help these people 
with money. You might empty your purse twenty times over in an 
hour, and do perhaps more harm than good. You may be moved by 
a tale of woe, only to learn afterwards that it was a lie; and that 
your money was spent ina debauch. For they do lie and squander 
their miserable gains, these people of the pit. I suppose that the 
majority would spend at least a large part of any sudden windfall in 
drink; and that their poverty is, as we phrase it, mostly their own 
fault. They have small heads, vigorous vices, and weak characters: 
how else should they let themselves be shaken down into their vermin- 
holes? But I am very certain that many a fairly successful man in 
the upper world would have failed to rise, and would take to drink 
for solace and stimulus, if he were born and bred in the slums. And 
I can assure the moralists who maintain that everybody in this world 
is on the whole rightly served, that there are thousands of women in 
the slums, no weaker than the matrons of any other rank, who main- 
tain a steady struggle all through their dark lives to feed and house 
themselves and their children—in many cases to support a bad 
husband—and whose industry would have been pronounced praise- 
worthy in any other sphere. They simply cannot rise above their 
surroundings. Nor are all the men deservedly poor. It has to be 
remembered, indeed, that incapacity to work well is about as common 
as stupidity, and that drunkenness itself is practically a brain disease. 
I saw, in a ‘house’ which was made by boarding up part of a passage 
—which had no window, and in which it was necessary to burn an oil 
lamp all day, thus adding to the burden of the rent—a family of three, 
man, wife and child, whose lot was hardly of their own making. The 
man was tall and bronzed, but he was dying of heart disease; he could 
not do hard work, and he was too clumsy for light work; so he sat 
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there, after his day’s fruitless search, patiently nursing his miserable 
scrofulous baby, in his dim and narrow den.” 

The cases of individual hopeless suffering are heart-breaking. In 
one room lay a dying child, dying of low fever brought on by want of 
food. ‘It hae no faither,” sobbed the mother, and for a moment I 
did not catch the meaning, that the father had left to the mother all 
the burden of a child unallowed by law. In another lay the corpse of 
a mother, with the children round her, and hard-featured gentle- 
hearted women came in to take back into their own over-crowded beds 
“‘the mitherless bairns”. In yet another a woman, shrunken and 
yellow, crouched over a glimmer of fire. ‘I am dying of cancer of 
the womb,” she said with that pathetic resignation to the inevitable 
so common among the poor. I sat chatting fora few minutes: ‘“‘ Come 
again, deary,” she said as I rose to go. ‘‘It’s gey dull sitting here 
the day through.” 

As we walked along a dingy passage we met a drunken woman, 
noisy, begging for shelter. Catching sight of me she flung her arms 
round my neck, and her hot foul breath came in pants against my 
cheek. ‘Oh! you’re a woman, you’re a woman, let me stay with 
you,” she moaned out. Ah, poor, degraded, ruined sister of mine, 
by what shame and outrage, by what memoried horrors, had you 
learned such lessons, that even in your drunken besottedness you 
dimly felt and blindly groped after the protection of one of your own 
sex ? 

The law is helpless, it seems, to force landlords to keep the houses 
in decent repair. A large block had been closed by a sanitary in- 
spector as unfit for human habitation; a few pails of whitewash were 
scattered over the walls, and the rooms re-let, a few pence off the rent 
bribing the poor to take them uncomplainingly. In many the paper 
was peeling off the walls, the mantelpieces were rotting, the ceilings 
falling. Yet the dens fetched 1s. 8d. per week. There was one 
“house” of a single room off a filthy court, with flooring below the 
level of the yard outside, so that the unutterable nastiness without, 
resulting from the general emptying of slops out of the windows 
around, filtered in slowly and soaked the sodden floor. This place was 
inhabited by a cheery couple, decent, hardworking folk, who greeted 
Mr. F with a smile and a handshake. The woman had just come 
in from a long day’s work, and was busy setting her poor room to 
rights. She told me how hard it was to keep her tins bright, with the 
water oozing out of the wall, and spoiling all her work. ‘‘ But I do 
like to see things nice,” she added briskly. Nice! And she was 
cheerful, this brave soul, with her hard day’s toil, and her tiny 
‘‘house ”’, with the filth outside, and the rusting tins, and the dropping 
ceiling, and the foul stenches that her own cleanliness could not shut 
out. Mr. F was not so welcome at a house on the other side of 
the court, wherein lived the owner of the delectable mansions. Here 
he was roundly abused by a loud-voiced, hard-featured woman, for 
making the folk discontented with their accommodation and inciting 
them to demand repairs. ‘It’s a verra guid house,” she vociferated, 
with reference to some abode which Mr. F had vehemently con- 
demned on a previous visit. He is not popular among slum landlords, 
this Mr. F——-. 
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The sanitary arrangements are scandalous. In one house in which 
170 people lived there was not a single closet. All slops were emptied 
out of the windows, and filth of every description lay about in the 
narrow close. The public closets are shocking to every notion of 
decency: each is a narrow passage, with conveniences along one side, 
divided from each other only by metal partitions scarce breast high. 
These are used indiscriminately by men, women and children. One of 
them was ventilated by windows opening into the passage of an 
adjoining house, so that all the effluvia passed into the dwelling, to 
poison the wretched inhabitants. They have no water supply, but are 
emptied once a fortnight by scavengers who come round with carts. 
The indescribable odor and condition of these may be imagined, yet 
a city that boasts of its culture leaves thousands of its inhabitants in 
this degradation. 

Through all this seething misery, squalor and destitution, Mr. 
F goes, week after week, helping, comforting, advising, with 
never a harsh word for the lowest, but warm human sympathy for 
each. One of his agencies is, I think, unique: it is a ‘ Free-and- 
Easy ”, held once a week, to which the roughest are welcomed, and 
where men and women sing and recite as they will, now and then 
listening to a song or a reading from their host. Some of the women 
bring knitting or sewing, but the majority do nothing; ‘‘I want them 
to see that they can amuse themselves without drinking and betting,” 
Mr. F says cheerily, and he has succeeded in making his weekly 
meetings a source of considerable enjoyment to his rough guests. As 
I sat looking at the faces around me, some brutal, some crafty, some 
honest, some shifty-eyed, all bearing the marks of poor living and of 
daily struggle, I could not help wondering what the result would be if 
these knew the strength of their numbers, and if in some wild out- 
burst they should show themselves as reckless about the lives of the 
rich, as the rich are reckless of theirs. 

Passing out from the slums into the streets of the town, only a 
few yards separating the horror and the beauty, I felt with a vividness 
more intense than ever the fearful contrasts between the lots of men, 
and with more pressing urgency the question seemed to ring in my ears: 
**Is there no remedy ; must there always be rich and poor?”’. Some 
say that it must be so; that the palace and the slum will for ever exist, 
as the light and the shadow. Not so do I believe. I believe that 
poverty results from ignorance and from bad social arrangements, and 
that therefore it may be eradicated by knowledge and by social 
change. I admit that for many of these adult dwellers in the slums 
there is no hope: poor victims of a civilisation that hides its brutality 
beneath a veneer of culture and of grace, for them individually there 
is, alas, no salvation. But for their children, yes! Healthy sur- 
roundings, good food, mental and physical training, plenty of play 
and carefully chosen work, these might save the young and prepare 
them for happy life. But they are being left to grow up as their 
parents were, and even when a few hours of school are given to them, 
the home half neutralises what the education effects. ‘The scanty aid 
given is generally begrudged, the education is to be but elementary, 
as little as possible is doled out. Yet these children have each one 
of them hopes and fears, possibilities of virtue and of crime, a life to 
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be made or marred. We shower money on generals and on nobles, 
we keep highborn paupers living on the national charity, we squander 
wealth with both hands on army and navy, on churches and palaces ; 
but we grudge every half-penny that increases the education rate, and 
howl down every proposal to build decent houses for the poor. We 
cover our heartlessness and indifference with fine phrases, about 
sapping the independence of the poor, and destroying their self- 
respect. With loathsome hypocrisy we repair a prince’s palace for him 
and let him live in it rent-free, without one word about the degradation 
involved in his thus living upon charity; while we refuse to ‘‘pauperise”’ 
the toiler by erecting decent buildings in which he may live, not rent 
free like the prince, but only paying a rent which shall cover the cost 
of erection and maintenance instead of one which gives a yearly 
profit to a speculator. And so, year after year, the misery grows, 
and every great city has in its womb a cancer, sapping its vitality, 
poisoning its life-blood. Every great city is breeding in the darkness 
of its slums a race which is reverting through the savage to the brute, 
a brute the more dangerous in that degraded humanity has possi- 
bilities of evil in it beyond the reach of the mere wild beast. If 
not for love’s sake, then from fear: if not for justice or for human 
pity, then from sheer desire for self-preservation: I appeal to the 
wise and to the wealthy to set their hands to the cure of social evil, 
ere stolidity gives place to passion, and dull patience vanishes before 
fury, and they 
‘‘learn at last, in some wild hour, how much the wretched dare”. 
Annie BEsAnt. 
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VII.—Setectep Oxsects oF INTEREST. 


My difficulty in this, the last article of the series, is how best to deal 
by a wise discrimination with the plethora of wealth at my command. 
Hence I must be content to indicate only the various fields which lie 
open so invitingly to the aspiring microscopist. I shall therefore note 
very briefly some of those lines of research upon which students 
possessed of ordinary abilities and ordinary appliances only may 
proceed with the certainty of finding therein a host of phenomena 
capable of affording both pleasure and profit. 

Vegetable cells are among the simplest and most readily accessible 
subjects for observation, and are not very difficult to prepare properly. 
Even without the use of a section instrument thin slices are readily 
cut when embedded in a cubical block of paraffin, or in a mixture 
containing four parts of paraffin to one of lard. It is true they are 
not so showy as are many popular objects which we shall mention 
presently, and are therefore seldom seen at soirées and similar gather- 
ings; but the instruction which their study affords is both varied and 
suggestive in character, and underlies all biological research. In the 
attempt to mount them the chief difficulty lies in getting slices suffi- 
ciently thin to contain a single layer of cells only. When prepared 
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they are put up in glycerine or water, or in one of the various media 
mentioned in our September article. For their general observation 
half-inch, quarter, and eighth powers are to be employed, according to 
the size of the cells, and the particular nature of the observations 
required. The quarter, with the A or B eye-pieces, is the most suit- 
able for average work in this department. Let us take a few examples 
from the vegetable kingdom, and note some of their most obvious 
peculiarities. In microscopy, as in other matters, one often needs to 
be told what to search for; else important and beautiful aspects are 
apt to be overlooked. 

The first thing which strikes an observer in connexion with the 
study of vegetable tissues is the universality of cell formation. Whether 
sections be cut from stems, roots, leaves, flowers, seeds; from bark, 
pith, or woody fibre; from lowly fungi, or from forest trees, cells— 
multitudinous cells—are present everywhere. Varying in size, in out- 
line, in texture, in age, in mode of reproduction, in the nature of their 
contents, they, nevertheless, form the basis from which all organic 
structures, without exception, are built up. They contain protoplasm, 
water, crystalline bodies, coloring matter; are smooth, puckered, or 
pitted; are arranged in families, tissues, rows, or bundles; exhibit 
certain definite and constant reactions in the presence of chemical 
agents; are born, become matured, generate other cells, dry up, and 
die; all of which aspects, changes, and characteristics can be observed 
upon the stage plate by the patient student. 

We need not go far afield to note Nature’s marvellous processes of 
building up her vast works. The materials all lie ready to our hands 
in every particle of vegetable mould and of moss, in the wayside 
flowers and shrubs, and in the vegetables which come to our doors. 
Looking around for a few familiar objects with which to furnish 
some definite illustrations, we take a very simple fungus indeed—the 
brewer’s yeast-plant—the torula cerevisie. If a particle of yeast which 
is germinating be placed upon a glass slip in a warm room, and 
pressed to a thin film with a cover-glass, and examined under the 
quarter-inch, a multitude of tiny globules will be seen. I have a 
number on the stage beside me of apparently an eighth of an inch 
in diameter, under a magnification of 333 diameters. Nearly, but 
not quite, in the centre of each globule, there is a little spot, some- 
times two, which might be taken for nuclei, but which are merely 
watery vacuoles. In the fluid which surrounds the globules a number 
of tiny specks are floating about—germs which have escaped from the 
larger bodies. 

If the position and number of a group of these globules be noted, 
and a subsequent observation made in the course of an hour or two 
afterwards, their aspects will be found to have undergone a change, 
for other globules will be apparent where none such previously 
existed, and very small processes will be seen in the act of gemmation, 
or budding, upon the original parent globules. Watched from time 
to time, this multiplication of the original bodies will be observed to 
go on, until by-and-bye aggregations of perhaps half-a-dozen united 
in series will be seen, and these will finally disunite to become the 
parents of succeeding growths. Here, in truth, the very process of 
cell-multiplication in its simplest form is being rendered visible to us, 
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for these are the growing primitive cells—the simplest types of life, 
the elemental structures out of which organic things are built. Though 
I have used the term globules for convenience, these are really of 
oval and variable forms, the variations being due to the distorting in- 
fluence of the projecting or budding embryo cells. 

Now place a drop of a solution of carmine stain in ammonia 
against the edge of the cover-glass. The fluid will run in and appa- 
rently tint the whole area. But in looking through the microscope 
with a good eighth or tenth, it will be seen that the actual outlines—the 
boundary-walis of the cells—are not colored. The cell wall is, therefore, 
formed of a material differing from its contents—the material called 
cellulose. Cellulose is colored blue by sulphuric acid and iodine, or 
by Schultz’s solution. The cell contents which are colored red by the 
carmine would be colored brown by iodine. The cell contents consist 
of protoplasm, and give the reactions of albuminoid matter. This is 
the living element in all cells, abundant in their period of early growth, 
and diminishing during the period of their decay. From it all the 
organic contents are evolved, the walls themselves are built up, and 
new cells are produced : it is the citadel of life! 

In cells of mature growth the originally diffused protoplasm con- 
tracts, and forms a lining around the interior of the walls; the central 
cavity is then occupied by a watery fluid—the cell sap—besides some 
contained matters, as crystals, crystalloids, starch granules, etc. 

Now take a laurel leaf—or for the matter of that, any leaf; the 
laurel being thick is more suitable for the purpose—embed it in paraf- 
fin and cut a few very thin transverse sections therefrom, and examine 
the thinnest under the inch or half inch, moistening the section with 
water. The edge of the section will show a thin, well defined, and 
glossy line: that is the layer of surface varnish merely. Next to 
this we have a narrow zone of elongated cells, their longer axes 
running in a direction parallel with the expansion of the leaf: these 
are the epidermal cells. Viewed under a higher power, openings 
rudely conical in form may be seen leading from the leaf surface to 
the cells in the interior: these are stomata, the openings into the air 
cavities. The leaf of the hyacinth displays the stomata more favora- 
bly for observation, either in section, or by looking at the surface, 
the epidermis being peeled off for the latter purpose. 

Beneath the epidermis comes a well defined line of demarcation, 
after which the cells assume a different character, appearing more 
irregular in outline, and forming the ground tissue of the leat. The 
cells of the ground tissue are of the parenchymatous type, being 
roughly equal in length and width. They also vary in size, becoming 
larger as the centre of the leaf is approached. Those which lie 
nearest the epidermal tissue are sometimes called by a distinctive name, 
the hypodermis. The cells of the ground tissue, particularly of the 
hypodermis, are of a deep green color, but this is wanting altogether 
in the epidermis. This coloring is produced by the chlorophyll. In 
the very thinnest portions of the section, viewed under a quarter inch, 
the color is seen to be due to the presence of minute, irregularly shaped 
granules aggregated together. By the action of alcohol, or benzol, 
the coloring matter may be removed in solution, leaving the granules 
themselves unaltered in shape. 
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If the section has cut through one of the ribs or veins of the leaf, 
we shall see an irregularly shaped cluster or bundle of cells piercing 
the mass and differing in character from those forming the ground 
tissue. This is a vascular, or fibro-vascular bundle—a prolongation 
of the woody tissues of the plant. But we may observe these bundles 
better in some other section, so we quit our laurel leaf. 

Take a section therefore from any young stem or from a petiole. I 
have placed a slide of clematis vitalba on the stage, under the inch. 
Here a single zone of cells indicates the epidermal tissue. Enclosed 
within this is a mass of parenchymatous ground tissue filling up the 
entire space, and pierced only by the fibro-vascular bundles, of which 
there are six distinct groups in my specimen. The cells forming the 
ground tissue are rudely globular in outline, very slightly flattened 
where they touch one another, and inter-air spaces occur. Screwing 
in the quarter-inch and examining one of the fibro-vascular bundles, 
we observe avery marked difference in the appearance of different 
portions of their area. Within the area which they occupy three dis- 
tinct kinds of cells, or rather vessels, are apparent. One set is of 
smaller dimensions and darker than the rest, another set is large and 
very similar in appearance to the ground tissue, while the third is a 
compromise between the two. The dark bundles are sections of the 
woody fibres and vessels (xylem), the larger cells are the bast, the in- 
termediate ones the soft bast, the two latter constituting the phloem. 

Take sections of any timber tree. The woody fibres and vessels 
will be seen very distinctly under low powers. ‘The lines of division 
of the annual rings are clearly marked, and the vessels in each ring 
are smaller near the circumference than towards the centre. In trans- 
verse sections numerous bundles of fibres are seen making their way 
between the cell masses in a direction radial to the rings. These 
are the medullary rings, or “silver grain”, and are composed of cel- 
lular tissue. Cutting longitudinal sections, they are seen aggregated 
in lenticular bundles, the area of the bundles and the number of vessels 
varying much in different woods. They are well developed in 
mahogany, oak, and beech. 

If we make a longitudinal section of any pine wood we shall see 
a number of pits or depressions in the walls of the woody vessels. 
These have the appearance of rings, each ring surrounding a central 
dot or cone. These are termed bordered pits, and are due to the thick- 
ening of the cell walls. Striations, spiral bands, and other markings 
due to the thickening of the walls of cells, occur in different plants. 
The hardness of the shells of stone fruits is due to this cause, and their 
cells are said to be sclerenchymatous. 

Cut a slice from a dry potato and place it upon the stage. Under 
the quarter-inch its cells will be seen filled with grains of an oval 
shape—the potato starch. ‘l'o observe these to the best advantage, 
scrape a little of the potato on the blade of a knife, place the scrapings 
on a slide, moisten with a drop of water from a pipette, and squeeze 
gently with a cover glass. These starch grains are also cells covered 
with striations due to the presence of water. 

Run in a solution of iodine in iodide of potassium; the grains will 
be colored blue. Attach the polariscope under an inch or half-inch 
binocular, and rotate. The effect is very showy, black crosses alternat- 
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ing with the blue ground. Peas, beans, arrowroot, sago, and many 
other articles of diet furnish starch grains of various sizes and shapes. 

Shake the ripe anthers of flower stamens upon a glass slip and view 
with the quarter-inch, or else with the half-inch binocular as opaque 
objects. This golden dust variously shaped, pitted, scored, and orna- 
mented in many ways is the pollen, the male element of flowers, and 
each grain is a cell. All pollen grains are beautiful objects. We 
may instance as especially attractive those from the geranium, holly- 
hock, mallow, wallflower, and lily. If mounted together with their 
anther lobes in fluid they form suitable objects for low powers. The 
darker grains may be mounted free, in balsam or in dammar, for 
higher powers. 

The cryptogamous plants are as full of interest as are the phanero- 
gamous, but excepting to notice that they afford excellent and readily 
observable illustrations of cell formation, we must pass them by. 
Those who are attracted to this field of study will find very much of 
interest in the common mildew which grows on those vegetable sub- 
stances which are turning ‘“‘mouldy”, as flour, bread, preserves, 
mustard, vinegar, and in the blights of the cultivated plants and 
fruits. Also in the products of fermentation, in the cup moulds of the 
mushroom-like fungi, in the lichens, in the contents of the urns of the 
mosses—the peristome and spores—and in the sori of the ferns. 

Entomological preparations are for the most part put up in resinous 
media—in balsam ordammar. The property which the resins possess 
of hardening, owing to the evaporation of their essential oils, renders 
the fixing of the covering glasses an easy task. It is only neces- 
sary to lay the object upon the centre of the slide, drop a globule of 
balsam upon it, place the covering glass over, apply gentle pressure, 
and put it away for a few days to harden. 

The heads, feet and legs, wings, and special organs of insects, 
furnish a wide field of research, and according as they are to be viewed 
with low or high powers so will the specimens be prepared. Entire 
organs are only suitable for the former; for the latter minute portions 
are to be prepared separately. 

The heads of insects present a vast variety of aspects, whether we 
take the hard horny biting organs of the beetles, or the delicate suck- 
ing mouths of the butterflies. All insect mouths may be relegated to 
one or other of these ground types. The beetles, crickets, and cock- 
roaches will furnish examples of perfect mouth organs. Mandibles— 
hard, horny, serrated, and assuming characteristic shapes; maxillae, 
fringed with bristles; labrum and labium, flattened extensions; 
tongue or ligula; palpi; antennze—the latter being variously knobbed, 
filiform, lamellated, hairy or smooth, affording a ready means of 
enabling species to be identified. As interesting and easily obtainable 
specimens I may instance the Dor beetle, the Burying and the Rose 
beetles, the Elaters or Skipjacks, the Ladybirds, the Dysticus, and 
numerous Water beetles. 

The butterflies and moths furnish abundant types of suctorial or 
haustellate mouths. From other orders of insects we may select the 
bee, ant, wasp, blow-fly, gnat, crane-fly, and the larval aquatic forms 
of the dragon, gnat, and stone flies, as affording objects of interest. 

The wings and feet of insects afford much scope for the amateur 
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efforts of the microscopist, being more readily mounted than many of 
the other portions, besides being really very pretty objects. Thus the 
scale wings of the butterflies and moths are easily mounted dry as 
opaque objects, for condenser and binocular; single scales are mounted 
or in balsam, and afford good tests for the capabilities of objectives. 
The reticulated wings of dipterous and other orders are well worth 
examination when put up in balsam. The elytra of the smaller beetles 
when well bleached in turpentine and mounted in balsam form good 
transparent objects, but are shown to best advantage as dry and 
opaque mounts. The wing hooks of the hymenoptera are well seen in 
the bee, wasp, and hornet—tiny hooklets uniting the anterior and 
posterior wings, so that these become combined when in flight. 

The feet of insects are best displayed in balsam. In most cases 
the tarsi terminate in tiny claws or hooks, and these enclose a pad or 
pulvilla. The feet of most of the diptera are formed on the plan of 
that of the house or the dung-fly. Most insect legs are covered either 
with hairy or spiny processes. That of the bee, when captured after 
an excursion among the flowers, is a lovely opaque object, covered as 
it is with pollen-like grains of gold. At the joint of the femur and 
tibia a large cavity is formed, and this is the receptacle for the pollen 
(the bee bread) which the insect carries home. 

The stings of the hymenoptera are well worth an examination. By 
softening in potash and exercising gentle pressure that which appeared 
a simple spear-like organ is seen to consist of a pair of barbed pro- 
cesses enclosing the actual poison canal, which proceeds from a bag 
concealed in the abdomen, the barbs and canal being retained within 
a fleshy sheath when not in use. 

Beautiful polarising objects may be found in the scales of fishes, 
in crystals of salts, in starches, hairs, etc. Scales are ganoid, of which 
the sturgeon furnishes a type; placoid, as in the skate and shark ; 
ctenoid, as in the soles; cycloid, of which the sprat, mackerel, and 
roach furnish examples. They do well in balsam. The metallic salts 
are crystallised in their slides from saturated solutions, and covered 
in balsam or in castor oil. Hairs are to obtained from wild and 
domesticated animals, and afford never-ending variety. The hairs 
from caterpillars, bees, butterflies, and others are no less beautiful. 
Balsam or dammar is preferable to dry or fluid mounts for this class 
of objects. 

The observation of the minute organisms formerly classed under 
the head of Infusoria opens a wonderful world. The term was given 
to these bodies because they were discovered in infusions of decaying 
organic substances. It is essential to their growth that water should 
be contaminated or impure ; clean water contains no living organisms, 
excepting those which may have been accidentally introduced. To 
produce infusorial forms water must be dirty, and the dirtier the better. 
Very dirty water is a mine of wealth to the microscopist. The animal- 
culze are observed best in the live box—the adjustable cover permitting 
of the application of an amount of pressure sufficient to confine them 
to one spot without crushing, or impeding the movements of their 
limbs or cilia. 

Among the denizens of dirty water are the vorticella or bell shaped 
creatures, looking like a cup or bell attached to a stalk, the edge of 
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the cup being surrounded with cilia in a state of constant activity. 
There is the very common Paramecium Amelia, which darts and curves 
about with great rapidity. The Rotifer Vulgaris also frequently turns 
up; its head appears to be furnished with a couple of wheels sur- 
rounded with cilia, the latter moving with such rapidity that the 
wheels—or lobes as they are in reality—appear as though revolving. 
The Infusoria alone number many hundreds of species. 


The ever-changing amceba, the polyp or hydra, with its tentacles, 
the bright-green desmids, the brown boat-shaped diatoms, the Volvoxr 
globator, the cyclops or water-fleas, the water-mites, can all be procured 
with a little patience from our ponds and ditches, and may be culti- 
vated in globes and glasses ready for examination at any time. These 
things which I have mentioned constitute a very small portion only 
of the wealth which lies open for the appropriation of the micro- 
scopist. Upon a host of matters I have not even touched. I have, 
perhaps, been betrayed into enthusiasm while writing. I can only 
assure my readers that I draw upon the memories of many pleasant 
hours occupied in the pursuit during half a score of years past, and 
that the purchase of my first microscope was the means of luring me 
into fields of research where but for that I might never have broken 
ground. J. Horner. 
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(Concluded from page 310.) 


As for the group of tales of the saner type, with their blazing 
vividness and incomparable compactness of substance—beyond insist- 
ing on the intellectual importance of the capacity implied in these 
attributes, and the essential realism of the stories within the limits of 
their genre, there can be little need to claim for them either attention 
or praise. Their fascination as narratives is felt by all: the only 
drawback is the tendency to argue that, because the non-realistic 
novel is potentially inferior to the realistic, this class of story is in- 
ferior to the realistic novel or story of ordinary life. To reason so is 
to confuse types. Lytton is a worse novelist than Thackeray because, 
professing both explicitly and implicitly to portray character and 
society, he is less true in every respect ; and the idealistic element in 
George Eliot is of less value than her work of observation because it 
claims acceptance on the same footing while its title is, in the terms of 
the case, awanting. Here we are dealing with comparable things— 
with performances to be adjudicated on in relation to each other. 
But in Poe we deal with quite a different species of art. That familiar 
objection to his tales on the score of their lack of human or moral 
color—expressed by Mr. Lowell, in his ‘‘ Fable for Critics”, in the 
phrase ‘‘ somehow the heart seems squeezed out by the mind ’”’—is the 
extension of the confusion into downright injustice. It lies on the 
face of his work that Poe never aims at reproducing every-day life 
and society, with its multitude of minute character-phenomena forming 
wholes for artistic contemplation, but—to put it formally—at working 
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out certain applications and manifestations of the faculties of re- 
flexion and volition, as conditioning and conditioned by abnormal 
tendencies and incidents. He does not seek or profess to draw 
‘‘ character”? in the sense in which Dickens or Balzac does; he 
has almost nothing to do with local color or sub-divisions of type ; 
his fisherman in ‘‘The Descent into the Maelstrém” is an un- 
specialised intelligent person; ArthurGordon Pym similarly is simply an 
observing, reasoning, and energising individual who goes through 
and notes certain experiences: inshort, these personages are abstractions 
of one aspect of Poe.’ On the other hand Usher and the speakers in 
“The Black Cat” and ‘‘ The Imp of the Perverse ” merely represent 
a reversal of the formula; peculiar idiosyncrasy in their case being 
made the basis of incident, whereas in the others pure incident or 
mystery was made the motif. No matter which element predominates, 
normal character study is excluded; Poe’s bias, as we said before, 
being toward analysis or synthesis of processes of applied reason and 
psychal idiosyncrasy, not to reproduction of the light and shade of life 
pitched on the every-day plane. It was not that he was without eye 
for that. On the contrary, his criticisms show he had a sound taste in 
the novel proper; and we find him rather critically alert than other- 
wise in his social relation to the personalities about him.* Again, 
however, his attachments, once formed, were deep and intensely 
faithful—nothing, for instance, could be closer or lovelier than the tie 
between him and Mrs. Clemm—and his sensitiveness was extreme 
where his affections were concerned, though his friendly employer 
Willis speaks of him as a man who in his business life ‘‘ never smiled 
or spoke a propitiatory or deprecating word”. In fact, if Poe’s 
private life be compared with that of Hawthorne before the latter’s 
marriage, Poe will seem the man of domestic and sociable tendencies, 
and the other a loveless egoist. His son-in-law tells us that Haw- 
thorne had very little intercourse with his mother and sisters while 
living in the same house with them, and that he frequently had his 
meals left for him at his locked door. Southey, too, saw little of his 
family. Yet no one shivers over Hawthorne and Southey as minds 
without hearts. 

As a fictionist, then, he is to be summed up as having worked in 
his special line with the same extraordinary creative energy and 
intellectual mastery as distinguish his verse; giving us narratives 
‘‘of imagination all compact” yet instinct with life in every detail 
and particle, no matter how strange, how aloof from common things, 
may be the ensemble. As Dr. Landa remarks, he has been the first 
story-writer to exploit the field of science in the department of the 
marvellous; and he has further been the first to exploit the marvellous 
in morbid psychology with scientific art. These are achievements as 


1 The unfinished ‘‘ Journal of Julius Rodman’’ (published in Mr. Ingram’s 
edition de luxe of the tales and poems) presents us with a somewhat more indi- 
vidualised type, but there too the interest centres in the incidents. 

? Since the first instalment of this article appeared I find I was in error in saying 
he had no intimate relations with his sister. They met frequently, at least at one 
period, and his silence about her is to be explained by the fact that in her the family 
taint, so to say, took the shape of somewhat slipshod lethargy. She was proud 
and fond of Edgar ; he critical though not unbrotherly towards her. 
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commanding, as significant of genius, as the most distinguished success 
in any of the commoner walks of fiction; and a contrary view is 
reasonably to be described as a fanatical development of an artistic 
doctrine perfectly sound and of vital importance in its right applica- 
tion, but liable, like other cults, to incur reaction when carried to 
extremes. After ‘‘The Idiot Boy” and ‘‘The Prelude” came ‘The 
Lady of Shalott’ and the ‘“Idylls of the King”; and even if Poe be 
eclipsed for a time, posterity would still be to reckon with. 

There is still to be considered, if we could measure Poe com- 
pletely, his work in the field of general criticism and philosophy; and 
to some of us that aspect of him is not less remarkable than his artistic 
expression of himself in verse and fiction. Even among his admirers, 
however, this is not the prevailing attitude. Thus Mr. Ingram, to 
whose untiring and devoted labors is mainly due the vindication of 
Poe’s memory, considers that criticism was hardly his forte; and 
Dr. William Hand Browne, who, in his article in the Baltimore 
New Eclectic Magazine on ‘‘Poe’s Eureka and Recent Scientific Specula- 
tions” has been the first bearer of testimony to the poet’s importance 
as a thinker—even this independent eulogist thinks it necessary to 
declare that in Poe’s “ Rationale of Verse”’, ‘‘in connexion with just 
and original remarks on English versification, of which he was a 
master, we find a tissue of the merest absurdity about the classical 
measures, of which he knew nothing”. I cannot agree to the impli- 
cations of Mr. Ingram’s phrase, and I cannot but think that Dr. 
Browne has spoken very recklessly as to Poe’s knowledge and criti- 
cism of the so-called ‘‘classical measures’”’. That Poe in his school- 
days was a crack Latinist we know from one of his schoolfellows, who 
dwells especially on the delight with which he used to listen to Poe’s 
conning of his favorite pieces in Horace. The school in question was 
exceptionally strong on the Latin side, and it is simply impossible that 
Poe, whatever he might do in Greek, could be otherwise than familiar 
with the orthodox scansions of the classic poets, ranking as he did as 
joint dux of the school. If Dr. Browne thinks the strictures in the 
“Rationale” on the prosodies of the old grammarians are absurd, let 
him show as much. Until he does, the probability must be held to be 
that a good Latinist who is a ‘“‘master of English versification,” and 
writes ably on that, is worth listening to when he deals with Latin 
metres.! 

To my mind, the “‘ Rationale of Verse”’ is a brilliant essay towards 
the logicalisation of a prosodical method which is essentially incapable 
of reduction to scientific bases; and in that sense its failure is its 

_ success. That is to say, we have here a close and lucid argument 
which, by doing nearly all that can be done to reorganise the analysis 





1 That Poe’s general culture was exceptionally wide and effective it seems 
unnecessary to explicitly contend here, though some of his critics deny him such 
credit. His works must speak for themselves. It has indeed been pointed out by 
one critic that the nature of his reference to Gresset’s ‘‘ Ver-Vert”’ (spelt by him 
Vert-Vert) in ‘*The Fall of the House of Usher’’, shows him to have used the 
title without knowing the poem; and Mrs. Whitman’s merely forensic rejoinder 
only shows that she had not read it either. I fancy he may have dipped into the 
poem and noticed such a phrase as “le saint oiseau ’’ or the concluding lines, and 
so entirely missed the nature of the narrative. But one such miscarriage, whatever 
be the explanation, cannot destroy the general testimony of his so various writings. 
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of verse into “feet”? on the old plan, proves once for all that the 
primitive expedient of the ‘‘ foot” is impotent to solve the psychologi- 
cal problems which verse presents. Whether or not we agree with 
Poe in rejecting the old scansions of Horace, we can all see that 
‘“‘feet”’ are purely arbitrary arrangements of the complex rhythms of 
modern verse, and leave half of even the rhythmic phzenomena uncodi- 
fied. Poe’s bold undertaking to ‘‘scan correctly any of the Horatian 
rhythms, or any true rhythm that human ingenuity can conceive”’, 
while ‘‘employing from the numerous ‘ancient’ feet the spondee, the 
trochee, the iambus, the anapzest, the dactyl, and the casura, alone” 
—this is but a short cut to the proof that neither these nor the other 
‘‘feet”’ can really analyse verse as we read it to-day. That he, 
reputed a fine reader, should fail to see this, is puzzling to the extent 
of suggesting that there is extreme presumption in thus dismissing his 
argument. But, feeling as I do the pellucid clearness and almost 
flawless unity of the ‘“‘ Rationale” as a composition—qualities which 
are the special stamp of Poe’s literary products—I cannot but think 
that he has acquired his confidence in his conclusions at the cost of 
ignoring the deeper issues. He has disposed of the confusions of his 
predecessors by overlooking the problems which confused them. As 
he says, ‘‘there is, perhaps, no topic in polite literature which has 
been more pertinaciously discussed, and there is certainly not one 
about which so much inaccuracy, confusion, misconception, misrepre- 
sentation, mystification, and downright ignorance on all sides,’ can be 
fairly said to exist”; and, that being so, it is too much to suppose 
that a mere return to the simpler “feet” will settle everything. In 
his own critique on ‘ Longfellow’s Ballads” we have the pregnant 
deliverance: ‘In short, the ancients were content to read as they 
scanned, or nearly so. It may be safely prophesied that we shall never 
do this; and thus we shall never admit Engtish hexameters.” Very 
true and sound; but how, on that view, can we proceed to chop our 
verse into the old rhythms? 


The close of the ‘‘ Rationale” raises a question which has been 
generally decided against Poe—that as to whether he had any humor. 
Humor of the kind in which American literature is specially rich he 
clearly had not. Such attempts as his ‘‘X-ing a Paragrab” have 
none of the hilarious fun of those grotesque exaggerations which form 
one of the two main features of American humor; and of its other 
constituent of subtle, kindly drollery, unembittered jesting at the in- 
congruous in morals or in incidents, he can offer us almost as little. 
The explanation is that in respect of temperament he was too unhappily 
related to American society to have any cordial satisfaction in studying 
it; and that his sense of the comic had the warmthlessness and 





1 As a proof that Poe did not exaggerate, take the fact that in such a standard 
English compilation as Brande and Cox’s ‘‘ Dictionary of Science, Literature, and 
Art’’ we have the statement, under the article ‘‘ Metre’’, that ‘‘a line is said to be 
acatalectic when the last syllable of the last foot is wanting ’’ ; whereas that is the 
definition of catalectic, an acatalectic line being one with its full complement of sylla- 
bles. In an earlier compilation, ‘‘ Brande’s Dictionary ’’, the same blunder is found, 
and a line with a superfluous syllable is there said to be hypercataleptic.’’ If Poe 
had done such things, there would be some excuse for charging him with ignorance 
of his subject. 
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colorlessness of unmitigated reason. One sometimes finds him even 
pungently humorous, but it is always in a generalisation, or in derision 
of a fallacy or a fatuity ; always in a flash of the reason, never in a 
twinkle of the temperament; and only those who are capable of what 
George Eliot once delightedly spoke of as the laughter which comes 
of a satisfaction of the understanding, will perceive that he possesses 
humor at all. His satire, indeed, is strictly in keeping with his 
criticism in general. The peculiar quality of that, which for some 
readers makes it unsuccessful, lies in this absolute supremacy of judg- 
ment. The apparent or rather the virtual ruthlessness of much of 
his critical writing is the outcome of the two facts that he had an 
extremely keen critical sense and that, in applying it, save when his 
emotional side was stimulated, as it generally was when he was 
criticising women, he was sheer, implacable intellect. To him the 
discrimination of good and bad in literature was a matter of the in- 
tensest seriousness: of the faculty for doing mere “notices” of the 
mechanically inept and insincere sort turned out by so many of the 
criticasters who moralise about his lack of the moral sense—of that 
convenient aptitude he was quite destitute. To represent him, how- 
ever, in the way Mr. Stoddard does, as a kind of literary Red Indian, 
delighting in the use of the tomahawk for its own sake, is to add 
seriously to that darkening of critical counsel about Poe to which his 
countrymen have so largely contributed. The prejudiced critic in 
question speaks as follows : 


“Like Iago, he was nothing if not critical, and the motto of his self- 
sufficient spirit was Nil admirari. ... It isa ‘weakness incident to youth 
and ambition. . .°. I do not think that Poe ever outgrew it, or Sought to 
outgrow it. He believed that his readers loved havoc; Mr. Burton, on the 
contrary, believed that they loved justice. And he was right, as the 
criticisms of Poe have proved, for they have failed to commend themselves 
to the good sense of his countrymen. His narrow but acute mind enabled 
him to detect the verbal faults of those whom he criticised, but it disqualified 
him from perceiving their mental qualities. He mastered the letter, but 
the spi ntbeecaped him. He advanced no critical principle which he estab- 
lished ; attacked no critical principle which he overthrew. He broke a 
few butterflies on his wheel; but he destroyed no reputation. He was a 
powerless iconoclast.” 


I quote this as the most close-packed, comprehensive, and consistent 
piece of aggressively bad criticism by a not distinctly incompetent 
critic that I remember to have seen. From the malicious, not to say 
malignant, ‘Like Iago” to the overstrained depreciation of the 
‘‘ powerless iconoclast”’, all is unfair and untrue. The remark about 
‘havoc’? and Mr. Burton refers to a jesting answer made by Mr. Poe 
to one of his employers who deprecated his severity; an answer 
which to take as an expression of Poe’s critical creed is discreditably 
unjust. He thought the severity complained of was deserved, and he 
merely made the light answer by way of soothing the uneasiness or 
silencing the objections of an employer for whose judgment he had 
no respect. To take seriously a phrase so uttered is either moral 
pedantry or worse. As to the view taken of Poe as a critic by the 
‘** good sense’’ of his countrymen, that must be left to the decision of 
the tribunal in question, if it can be got at; and the proposition that 
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Poe’s mind was narrow may profitably be left alone; while the other 
dicta may be best disposed of by laying down truer ones. 

What may fairly be said against Poe’s criticisms is that they have 
not the absolute artistic balance and completeness, the perfection of 
‘‘form” which belongs to his tales and poems. Criticism was not 
with him, as it has been said to be with Mr. Lowell and Mr. Arnold, 
a “fine art”: it was rather a science; and his critiques accordingly 
are processes of scientific analysis and summing-up, almost invariably 
restricted in a business-like manner to the subject in hand. What he 
might have done if he had had the opportunities of the two writers 
named; if he had had academic leisure and good media, is a matter 
for speculation ; but what we do know is that he has left a body of 
widely various criticism which, as such, will better stand critical 
examination to-day than any similar work produced in England or 
America in his time. Mr. James, half-sharing the strange American 
hostility to Poe, thinks that his critical product ‘“‘is probably the 
most complete specimen of provincialism ever prepared for the edifica- 
tion of men ”’, though he admits that there is mixed in it a great deal 
of sense and discrimination ; and that ‘‘here and there, sometimes at 
frequent intervals, (sic) we find a phrase of happy insight embedded 
in a patch of the most fatuous pedantry”. Well, provincialism is a 
very incalculable thing: so Protean and subtle that some people find 
some of the essence of it actually in the very full-blown cosmopolitan- 
ism of Mr. James, whose delicate art is so much occupied with the 
delineation of aspects of the life of idle Americans in Europe and idle 
Europeans in America, and so admirably detached from all grosser 
things. Putting. that out of the question, and assuming that Mr. 
James is as qualified a critic of criticism in general as he has undoubtedly 
proved himself to be of the novel, we must in any case hold that he 
did not sufficiently consider the general conditions of criticism in Poe’s 
day when he penned his aspersion. When we remember how matters 
stood in England, with Christopher North and the youthful Thackeray 
and Macaulay and the Quarterlies representing the critical spirit ; 
when we note how Carlyle, studying ‘‘ Blackwood” and “Frazer” in 
those days, decides that ‘‘ the grand requisite seems to be impudence, 
and a fearless committing of yourself to talk in your drink”; and 
when we try to reckon up what of insight and real breadth of view 
there was in all these, we shall find it difficult to accept Mr. James’s 
standard. Provincialism is a matter of comparison. If it be decided 
that to deal as minutely as Poe did with the contemporary literature 
and J/ittérateurs of one’s own country is unwise, the provincialism of 
the proceeding will still be to prove; and one finds a number of things 
in Poe’s critical remains which go some way to explode the detractions 
we have been considering. When we look to see what line he takes 
as a critic, we find him delightedly extolling Tennyson as a great poet 
when men were still worshipping devoutly at the shrine of Words- 
worth; insisting from the first that the obscure Hawthorne was a 
genius of a far higher order than Longfellow; welcoming Dickens as 
a great artist in the humors of character, but warning him that he 
had no gift of construction; heartily eulogising Hood; giving generous 
praise to Mr. Horne’s “‘ Orion”; denying merit to the popular Lever; 
pointing out that the still more popular ‘“ Valentine Vox” was not 
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literature ; standing up for fair play to Moore; scrutinising Macaulay; 
doing homage to Mrs. Browning ; paying the fullest admiring tribute 
to the memory of Lamb; coolly and impartially analysing Cooper— 
always quick to give honor where honor was due, and to protest 
against critical injustice; never once pandering to commercialism or 
tolerating the pufiery of the undeserving; never weighting his scales 
for the benefit of any, save perhaps when his idiosyncrasy made him 
exaggerate the merits of some women-poets. 

Let us glose nothing: let us admit that in discussing the common- 
place quality of Lever he becomes so insanely extravagant in his 
esteem of the kind of fiction to which his own faculty pointed as to 
say that ‘‘for one Fouqué there are fifty Molitres”, and to declare 
that ‘‘ Mr. Dickens has no more business with the rabble than a seraph 
with a chapeau de bras” —here stultifying a previous utterance. There 
is nothing to be said for such deliration as that, of course: we can 
but set it down to the brain-flaw. But at the risk of being charged 
with neck-or-nothing partisanship, I venture hereanent to endorse 
what I consider the judicious phrase of the friendly reviewer who 
pronounced Poe “potentially” one of the greatest of critics. It is 
a perfectly fair distinction. One finds that Poe’s critical judgment 
was generally unerring; and that he invariably knew and told how 
and why he reached his verdict; and one finds in an utterly prepos- 
terous misjudgment on his part only a sign of momentarily super- 
vening distraction. For the comparative bareness of the critical part 
of his work is no argument against his being a great critic. The 
very strength of his critical faculty tended to make him pronounce 
rigorously technical and unadorned decisions where other men would 
turn out polished and charming essays; but in the terms of the case 
his work is more truly critical than theirs. The truth is that in our 
literature pure criticism is very scarce. Our most popular and charming 
critics so-called, Mr. Arnold and Mr. Lowell for instance, are rather 
essayists than methodical judges of literature: they write Apropos of 
books and authors, giving us in so doing a finished expression of their 
own sentiments and their own philosophy, and as a rule—in Mr. 
Lowell’s case at least—giving us sound literary opinions and dis- 
playing a fine taste; but leaving us rather to echo their conclusions 
out of esteem for their authority than guiding us to any science of 
discrimination on our own account. Writing as critics, they are 
adding to literature rather than effectively analysing it. With Poe 
it is altogether different. We read his criticisms not for their own 
literary quality but for their judicial value and their service to critical 
science; and though it follows that they can never be widely known, 
it is not unsafe to predict for them recognition and interest at a time 
when a great deal of the more “ readable” products of modern critics 
are forgotten. Certainly Poe was in advance of his time in the rigor 
of his critical principles. The unrealised ambition of his literary life, 
—the foundation of a critical journal which should be absolutely 
honest and be written by none but competent critics, giving the 
reasons for all their judgments—was utterly utopian. Neither 
the required critics nor fit readers then existed or yet exist in 
America;—or for that matter in England. Now, as in Poe’s 
day, it may be that the qualified craftsmen in the States have 
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to waste their strength in miscellaneity; but however that may 
be it is certain that American criticism, like English, makes but a 
poor show beside the critical literature of France. For illustration, it 
must suffice here to suggest a comparison of the graceful essay of Mr. 
Stedman, the best American estimate of Poe, with the article by M. 
Emile Hennequin in the January number of the Revue Contemporaine ; 
an analytic study which, reading it as I do when my own essay is as 
good as written, makes me feel as if my labor were mostly thrown 
away. M. Hennequin, perhaps, would not resent the inference that 
he has learned some lessons of analysis from Poe; who, by the way, 
performed as remarkable a feat of analysis in his criticism of ‘‘ Bar- 
naby Rudge” as in any of his other productions. The decomposition 
of that story, the revelation of the writer’s mental processes, and the 
deduction of the plot from the opening chapters, drawing as they did 
from Dickens an inquiry whether his critic had dealings with the 
devil, are things to be remembered in the history of literature. But 
if there were no such achievement to Poe’s credit, and if he had not 
written his essay on the ‘‘American drama’’—one of the ablest 
dramatic criticisms even penned—that body of multifold criticism 
which stands in his works under the title ‘‘ Marginalia ” would alone 
suffice, to my thinking, to prove him a born critic. Barring some 
inexplicable contradictions concerning Lytton—contradictions which 
suggest either deliberate mystification or mixed authorship—that mis- 
cellany of paragraphs and essaylets is a perpetual glitter of clear 
thought, into which one dives time after time, always finding stimulus, 
always buoyantly upborne by the masterful, inexhaustible mind. 

But while we find Poe even in his college days making curious 
attempts to ‘divide his mind” by doing two things at once; and in 
later life musing intently on “the power of words”, his thinking 
faculty was not limited to analysis and criticism—processes which it is 
the fashion in some quarters to regard as of an inferior order relatively 
to those of historic speculation and sociological dogmatism or ‘‘ construc- 
tion’’. It so happens that he has given us, in addition to all his artistic 
and critical work, one of the most extraordinary productions of imagina- 
tive philosophic synthesis in literature. It is not, however, of a socio- 
logical nature. A remarkable detail in Poe’s life and character is that 
he rarely touches on things political; whence, perhaps, an impression 
that he had no sympathy with social movement and aspiration in 
general. On the strength, presumably, of the allusion to mob rule in 
‘‘Some Words with a Mummy”’, and of some sentences in the ‘‘ Col- 
loquy of Monos and Una”, Mr. Lang confusedly decides that ‘“ If 
democratic ecstasies are a tissue of historical errors and self-complacent 
content with the commonplace, no one saw that more clearly than Poe”. 
But the school of languid anti-democrats cannot rightfully claim Poe 
as being on their side. If they will read cap. vi. of the ‘‘ Marginalia” 
they will find him expressing democratic sentiments in propria persona ; 
and in his ‘‘ Fifty Suggestions” they will find a remarkable prophetic 
judgment as to the revolutionary spirit in Europe. If further proof is 
wanted of Poe’s essential democratism, I would cite the circumstance, 
not generally known, that in the Broadway Journal there appeared, 
while he was sole editor, an article entitled ‘“‘Art Singing and Heart 
Singing”, signed ‘“‘ Walter Whitman”, in which are suggested for 
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apparently the first time those doctrines as to democratic culture which 
have since become so familiar; and that there is the editorial note 
‘‘ Tt is scarcely necessary to add that we agree with our correspondent 
throughout”. The fact remains, however, that Poe made no attempt 
at a sociological synthesis. Setting aside the constructive element in 
his tales, it is in his cosmogonic philosophy that we must look for the 
synthetic side of his mind. 

It resulted from the supremacy of the ‘‘reasoning reason” in Poe 
that the train of thought which evolved the “Eureka” found expres- 
sion also in his artistic work. To say nothing of his psychological 
tales, we have the ‘‘Colloquy of Monos and Una”’ (as to the alleged 
plagiarising in which there is not a shadow of evidence) where two 
souls in heaven look back on the finished course of humanity; the 
‘*¢ Conversation of Eiros and Charmian”’, in which similarly one spirit 
tells another of how the race was destroyed; and “The Power of 
Words”, in which yet again two immortals talk of transcendental 
things. In this last dialogue there is a touch which for vastitude of 
imagination is perhaps unique. ‘‘Come”, says the spirit Agathos to 
Oinos, who is ‘‘new-fledged with immortality”,—‘‘Come! we will 
leave to the left the loud harmony of the Pleiades, and swoop outward 
from the throne into the starry meadows beyond Orion, where, for 
pansies and violets and heart’s-ease, are the beds of the triplicate and 
triple-tinted suns.” In the way of “‘ brave translunary things” it will 
not be easy to beat that. This is indeed poiesis; and it was perhaps 
with a true instinct that Poe recorded his desire that the “ Eureka”’, 
with all its logic and criticism should be regarded as a poem. It isa 
great, impassioned, imaginative projection, beginning in just some 
such elemental swell of ideal emotion as gives birth to poetry. But 
there could be no greater mistake than to regard the ‘‘ Eureka’’, with 
its vast cosmogonic sweep, as a mere rhapsody. Dr. William Hand 
Browne, who has made it the subject of a sufficiently practical article, 
finds that its author possessed, ‘‘in remarkable excellence, the scien- 
tific mind”. Recognising this, Dr. Browne remarks that it has been 
Poe’s peculiarly hard fortune to be not only persistently maligned by 
his enemies but imperfectly estimated by his friends; a truth which 
Dr. Browne goes on to unconsciously illustrate by denying Poe credit for 
The Gold Bug and The Murders in the Rue Morgue, and, as we have seen, by 
charging him with writing absurdly and ignorantly on the classical mea- 
sures. ‘These injustices, however, perhaps give only the more weight 
to Dr. Browne’s eulogy when he attributes to Poe “the power of 
expressing his thoughts, however involved, subtle, or profound, with 
such precision, such lucidity, and withal with such simplicity of style, 
that we hardly know where to look for his equal: certainly nowhere 
among American writers”. That seems to me absolutely true; and 
there could be no better evidence in support than the ‘‘ Eureka”. It 
is, of course, out of the question to load this already too long-drawn 
study in belles-lettres with any attempt at exposition or analysis of 
Poe’s theory of the universe. I can but note, that Dr. Browne under- 
takes to show, and has shown to the satisfaction of some, that the 
“Eureka” has “anticipated some of the latest and most important 
results of scientific investigation”; further, that it certainly defended 
the Nebular Theory vigorously and confidently against some widespread 
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cavils of the time; and that, apart from its speculations, it seems to 
me in some respects a piece of the ablest dialectic of modern times. 
To Dr. Browne’s commentary it might be added that in the prelimi- 
nary section Poe emphatically forestalls some of the strongest recent 
declarations against the absolute Baconian theory of discovery, and 
that with two sweeps of his blade he demolishes a position of Mill’s, 
which Mr. Balfour has only been able to take, recently, by laborious 
assault in his ‘‘ Defence of Philosophic Doubt”. It would be hard to 
conceive swiiter or more forceful logic than one finds in some of these 
pages; but it is perhaps right for me to say, finally, that I do not 
represent the ‘‘ Eureka”’, apart from its physical theory, as philosophi- 
cally valid. It is the last word of philosophic Pantheism as distinct 
from pure Monism; and as such probably suffices to obliterate philo- 
sophic Theism; but for those of us who are Atheistic in our Monism it 
is necessarily unconvincing ; marvellous and incomparable though we 
may find the genius with which the argument is sustained. 


When, after thus discursively scanning the intellectual achieve- 
ment of Poe, we return to the contemplation of him as a personality, 
there arises a feeling of absorbing wonderment at the strange 
paradox of his being; the extraordinary union of this regnant intel- 
lect with that ill-starred temperament; the weakness of the man 
foiling the strength of the mind. The facts are plain. While he 
was writing his most rigorous criticisms, and building up his cosmo- 
gony in the white light and dry air of the altitudes of his reasoning 
imagination, the man was not merely stumbling under the burden of his 
constitutional vice as if smitten by sorcery, but was living an emotional 
life of passionate yearnings and rending griefs. It was a lamentable 
life. After his stormy youth, in the latter part of which we find him 
attacked by the most crushing hypochondria, there came the cruel 
train of pangs represented by the illness of his wife, who seems to 
have truly ‘“‘ died a hundred deaths” before the release came; and in 
this period it was, on his own account, that in a state of absolute 
frenzy between his woe and his bitter poverty, which seemed to league 
itself with disease against the young victim, he first gave way to de- 
lirious alcoholism. His wife’s death left him heart-shaken, the long 
agony of her decline having deepened his feeling for her into an 
abnormal passion of pitying worship. As years passed on, the unstrung 
emotionalism of the man made him turn first to one and then to another 
woman for sympathy and love—this while he maintained to the out- 
side world, save in his lapses, his grave, lofty, high-bred calm of 
manner; and bated no jot of skill or thoroughness in his work. While 
he makes distracted love to Mrs. Whitman, he never slackens in his 
keen derision of the transcendentalists, whose cloudy philosophy he 
cannot abide. He writes his story of “‘Hop Frog” with his old im- 
passible artistic aloofness, and writes about it to ‘“‘ Annie” in a letter 
touched with hysteria. «Forced, unnatural, false””—“ strained, exag- 
gerated, and unnatural”’, are the terms Mr. Stoddard applies to these 
love-letters and letters of ecstatic friendship; and we cannot gainsay 
him here, save in so far as he imputes falsity. The case is one which 
Mr. Stoddard’s primitive scalpel cannot dissect: what seems to him 
bad acting is neurosis. On the side of the affections Poe’s sensitive- 
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ness becomes absolute disease; till the man who was accused of 
having no heart is wrecked by its palpitations. But the intellect is 
never really subjected: it is shaken and dethroned at times by the 
breaking temperament ; but it is unconquered to the last. He becomes 
almost insane when his engagement with Mrs. Whitman is broken; but 
he again collects himself, and goes his way in silence. It is eminently 
significant that, as Mr. Ingram notes, he shows no resentment at being 
charged with aspiring to be a “glorious devil”, all mind and no 
heart, as he was by some of the Brook Farm transcendentalists. 
The explanation, I think, clearly is that while he was conscious 
of his tendency to turn emotions into reasonings, he knew his danger 
from his malady, and was eager to have it overlooked. ‘‘In the 
strange anomaly of my existence’’, says the narrator in ‘‘ Berenice”’, 
—a story which offers abundant data for the “epilepsy” theory 
—‘ feelings with me had never been of the heart and my passions 
always were of the mind’; and here there is a certain touch of self- 
study; but we must not be misled by the phrase. Passionately quick, 
on the one hand, to resent moral aspersions, and extravagant in his 
emotional outbursts, he had the pride of intellect in a sufficient degree 
to wish, in his normal condition, to be regarded as above emotional 
weakness. One who knew him in his latter days thought there was 
to be detected in him aconstant effort for self-control. But it is worth 
noting that when Mr. Lowell—who had some years previously done 
a tolerably eulogistic memoir of him for a magazine series—spoke of 
him in the ‘‘ Fable for Critics” as being “‘ three-fifths of him genius 
and two-fifths sheer fudge’, Poe in his critique of the ‘ Fable” 
showed no temper over the impe«iinence, any more than he did over 
the ‘‘ somehow the heart seems squeezed out by the mind”; speaking 
indignantly only of the violent attacks on Southern slave-owners, with 
which, as a Southerner, he had no sympathy; and being content, for 
his own part, to pull Mr. Lowell’s versification to pieces with all 
possible completeness. 

Looking back on his hapless career, and contrasting his deserts 
with his lot, and with his reputation, one acquires a strong sense of 
the worthlessness of contemporary judgments. There are stories of 
his scrupulous conscientiousness and of his social considerateness such 
as could be told of few of his detractors; and yet we find one of his 
women friends resorting to inaccurate phrenology to account for the 
defects she inferred in his moral nature. Absolutely innocent in his 
relations with women, though his unworldly romanticism in their 
regard carried him into some miserable embroilments, he came to be 
reputed an extreme libertine ; and his one fatal failing lost him some 
of the friendships he most needed ; virtue and goodness not being always 
as merciful as might be. One of the most intensely concentrative and 
painstaking of writers, he has been stigmatised as indolent and spend- 
thrift. As to that oneis glad to quote once more from the judgment of 
Professor Minto in the Encyclopedia Britannica, a vindication which, it is 
to be hoped, will set the current of a true appreciation of the man :— 
‘Poe failed to make a living by literature, not because he was an 
irregular profligate in the vulgar sense, but because he did ten times 
as much work as he was paid to do—a species of profligacy perhaps, 
but not quite the same in kind as that with which he was charged by 
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his biographer”. Pity and praise, we repeat finally, are far more his 
due than blame. On the one hand we have the high-strung, birth- 
stricken, suffering man, ‘‘ whom unmerciful disaster followed fast and 
followed faster’, till, instead of the proud, noble countenance of the 
earlier days, we see in his latest portrait, as M. Hennequin describes 
it in his vivid French way, a ‘face as of an old woman, white and 
haggard, hollowed, relaxed, ploughed with all the lines of grief and 
of the shaken reason; where over the sunken eyes, dimmed and 
dolorous and far-gazing, there is throned the one feature unblemished 
still, the superb forehead, high and firm, behind which his soul is ex- 
piring’’. The pity of it all, and of the inexpressibly tragic conclusion, 
is too profound to be outweighed by the remembrance that the “ deli- 
cate and splendid cerebral mechanism” remained almost intact to the 
end. But it is by that magnificent endowment that the world is bound 
to remember him. JouN RosERrson. 
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Cuarter VIII. 


In the spring, eighteen months after his daughter’s visit to Sunbury 
Park, Mr. Reginald Harrington Lind called at a house in Chester 
Square, Belgravia, and asked for Mrs. Douglas. He was conducted 
into the presence of a widow lady somewhat older than himself, who 
received him with marked gratification. When he was seated, her 
first action was to take a new photograph from a little table at her 
side, and hand it to him without a word, awaiting his recognition of 
with visible pride and affection. 

“Capital. Capital,” said Mr. Lind. ‘‘He must give us one.” 

‘You dont think that the beard has spoiled him, do you?” said 
Mrs. Douglas anxiously. 

‘Certainly not: it is an improvement,” said Mr. Lind decisively. 
‘‘'You are glad to have him back again with you, I dare say. Ah yes, 
yes”? (Mrs. Douglas’s eyes had answered for her). ‘‘ Did he tell you 
that he met me? I saw him on Wednesday last for the first time 
since his return to London. How long was he away?” 

‘‘Two years,” she replied, with slow emphasis, as if such an 
absence were hardly credible. ‘Two long years. He has been stay- 
ing at Paris, at Venice, at Florence ; a month here, a week there, dis- 
satisfied everywhere. He would have been almost as happy with me at 
home.” 

‘‘ Yes,” said Mr. Lind with a certain sedate sentimentality. ‘‘ But 
they are always ready to leave us when their wings grow strong.” 

‘‘Sholto is very good to me, nevertheless. It is only natural for 
him to seek change. I must be prepared for his making a new home 
for himself some day. And how is Marian?” 

‘* Well,” said Mr. Lind smiling, ‘‘I believe she is still disengaged; 
and she professes to be fancy free. She is fond of saying generally 
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that she will never marry, and so forth. That is the new fashion with 
young women—if saying what they dont mean can be called a new 
fashion.” 

‘Marian is sure to get married,” said Mrs. Douglas. ‘‘She must 
have had offers already. ‘There are few parents who have not cause 
to envy you.” 

‘‘We have both been happy in that respect, Mrs. Douglas. Sholto 
is a highly distinguished young man. I wish I had started in life 
with half his advantages. I thought at one time that he was becoming 
attached to Marian.” 

‘*You are quite sure, Mr. Lind, that you could forgive his being a 
plain gentleman?” said Mrs. Douglas, with proud humility. “A 
little bird whispered to me that you desired a title for Marian.” 

‘““My dear Mrs. Douglas, we, who are familiar with titles, under- 
stand their true value. I should be very sorry to see Marian lose, by 
an unsuitable alliance, the position which I have been able to give 
her. I should set my face resolutely against such an alliance. But 
few English titles can boast a pedigree comparable with Sholto’s. The 
name of Douglas is historic—far more so than that of Lind, which is 
not even English except by naturalization. Besides, Sholto’s talents 
are very remarkable. He will certainly adopt a political career; and, 
with his opportunities and abilities, a peerage is anything but a remote 
contingency.” 

‘*Sholto, you know, is perfectly unembarrassed. There is not a 
charge on his property. I think that even Marian, good as she is, and 
lovely as she is, will not easily find a man more worthy of her than he. 
But I am well known to be a little crazy about my dear boy. That is 
because I know him so much better than anyone else does. Now let 
us talk about other matters. Let me see. Oh yes: I gota pros- 
pectus of some company from the city the other day; and whose name 
should there be upon the list of directors but Reginald Harrington 
Lind’s! And Lord Jasper too! Pray, is the entire family going into 
business ? ”’ 

‘‘ Well, I believe the undertaking to be a commercially sound 
one; and ad 

‘Fancy you talking about commercial soundness!” 

“True. It must sound strange to you. But it is no longer 
unusual for men in my position to embark in these speculations. We 
are beginning to be ashamed of our inactivity. We have duties as 
well as privileges. I gave my name and took a few shares chiefly on 
the recommendation of Jasper and of my own stockbroker, who assured 
me that he had taken as many shares as he could get, for himself. I 
think there can be no doubt that Mr. Conolly has made a very remark- 
able discovery, and one which must prove highly remunerative and 
beneficial.” 

‘“What is the discovery? I did not quite understand the pros- 
pectus.” 

“Well, it is called the Conolly Electro-motor.” 

‘*Yes, I know that.” 

‘‘And it—it turns all sorts of machinery. I cannot explain it 
scientifically to you: you would not understand me. But it is, in 
short, a method of driving machinery by electricity at a less cost than 
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by steam. It is connected in principle with the conservation of force 
and other technical matters. You must come and see the machinery 
at work some day.” 

‘‘T must indeed. And is it true that Mr. Conolly was a common 
working man ?” 

‘** Yes, a practical man undoubtedly; but highly educated. He 
speaks French and Italian fluently, and is a remarkable musician. 
Altogether a man of very superior attainments, and by no means 
deficient in culture.” 

‘“‘Dear me! Lord Jasper told me something of that sort about 
him; but Lady Sunbury gave him a very different character. She 
assured me that he was sprung from the dregs of the people, and that 
she had a great deal of trouble to teach him his proper place. Still, 
we know that the Countess is not very particular as to what she says 
when she dislikes people. Yet she ought to know ; for he was Jasper’s 
laboratory servant—at least so she said.” 

“Oh, surely not a servant. Jasper calls him his tutor. The Coun- 
tess disapproves of Jasper’s scientific pursuits, and sets her face against 
all who encourage him in them. However, I really know nothing 
about Mr. Conolly’s antecedents. His manner when he appears at our 
board meetings is quiet and not unpleasant. Marian, it appears, 
met him at Sunbury Park the year before last, and had some scientific 
lessons from him. He was, of course, quite unknown then. This 
only transpired about a month ago, when he read a paper at the 
Society of Arts on his invention. I attended the meeting with Marian ; 
and when it was over, I introduced him to her, and was surprised to 
learn that they knew one another already. He told me afterwards 
that Marian had shown an unusual degree of cleverness in studying 
electricity, and that she greatly interested him at the time.” 

“No doubt. Marian interests everybody; and even great dis- 
coverers, when they are young, are only human.” 

“Ah! Perhaps so. But she must have shown some ability or she 
would never have elicited a remark from him. He is full of his 
business.”’ 

‘“‘ And what is the latest news of the family scamp?” 

‘Do you mean my Reginald ?” 

“Dear me, no! What a shame to call poor Reggy ascamp! I 
mean young Marmaduke, of course. Is it true that he has a daughter 
now?” 

‘‘Oh yes. Perfectly true.” 

‘‘The reprobate! And he was always such a pleasant fellow.” 

‘Yes; but he is really inexcusably inconsiderate. About a fort- 
night ago, Marian and Elinor went to Putney to a private view at Mr. 
Scott’s studio. On their way back, they saw Marmaduke on the 
river, and, rather unnecessarily, I think, entered into conversa- 
tion with him. He begged them to come to Hammersmith in his 
boat, saying that he had something there to show them. Elinor, it 
appears, had the sagacity to demand whether it was anything they 
ought not to see; but he replied on his honor that it was something 
perfectly innocent, and promised that they should be delighted with 
it. So they foolishly consented, and went with him to Hammersmith, 
where they left the river and walked some distance with him. He 
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left them in a road somewhere in West Kensington, and came back 
after about fifteen minutes with a little girl. He actually presented 
her to Marian and Elinor as a member of the family whom they, as a 
matter of course, would like to know.” 

‘Well, well! And what did they do?” 

‘‘ Marian seems to have thought of nothing but the prettiness of the 
unhappy child. She gravely informed me that she forgave Marma- 
duke everything when she saw how he doted on it. Elinor has always 
shown a disposition to defend him i 
‘‘ She is the incarnation of perversity, and always was.” 

” and this incident did not damage hiscredit with her. How- 
ever, after the little waif had been sufficiently caressed and praised to 
gratify Master Marmaduke’s paternal feelings, they came home, and, 
instead of holding their tongues, began to tell all our people what a 
dear little child Marmaduke had, and how they considered that it 
ought not to be made suffer for his follies. In fact, I think they 
would have adopted it, if I had allowed them.” 

‘‘That is Marian all over. Some of her ideas will serve her very 
well when she goes to heaven; but they will get her into scrapes in 
this wicked world if you do not take care of her.” 

‘‘T fear so. For that reason I tolerate a degree of cynicism in 
Elinor’s character which would otherwise be most disagreeable to 
me. It is often useful in correcting Marian’s extravagances. Un- 
fortunately, the incident at Hammersmith did not pass off without 
making mischief. It happens that my sister Julia is interested in 
a Home for foundling girls—a semi-private place, where a dozen 
children are trained as domestic servants.” 

‘‘Yes. I have been through it. It is very neat and pretty; but 
they really treat the poor girls as if they ought to be thankful for 
permission to exist. Their dresses are so ugly!” 

‘Possibly. I assure you that presentations are much sought after, 
and are very difficult to get. Julia is a patroness. Marian told her 
about this child of Marmaduke’s; and it happened that a vacanoy 
had just occurred at the Home in consequence of one of the girls 
dying of melancholia and spinal affection. Julia, who has perhaps 
more piety than tact, wrote to Marmaduke offering to present his 
daughter, and expatiating on the advantages of the Home to the poor 
little lost one. In her desire to reclaim Marmaduke also, she entrusted 
the letter to George, who undertook to deliver it, and further Julia’s 
project by personal persuasion. George described the interview to 
me, and shewed me, I am sorry to say, how much downright ferocity 
may exist beneath an apparently frank, jovial, reckless exterior like 
Marmaduke’s.” 

“ Well, I hardly wonder at his refusing. Of course, he might have 
known that the motive of the offer was a kind one.”’ 

‘Refused! A gentleman can always refuse an offer with dignity. 
Marmaduke was outrageous. George—a clergyman—owed his escape 
from actual violence to the interference of the woman, and to a timely 
representation that he had undertaken to bear the message in order to 
soften any angry feelings that it might give rise to. Marmaduke re- 
peatedly applied foul language to his aunt and to her offer; and 
George with great difficulty dissuaded him from writing a most offen- 
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sive letter to her. Julia was so hurt by this that she complained to 
Dora—Marmaduke’s mother—who had up to that time been kept in 
ignorance of his doings; and now it is hard to say where the mischief 
will end. Dora is overwhelmed by the revelation of the life her 
son is leading. Marmaduke has consequently forfeited his father’s 
countenance, which had to be extended to him before so far as to allow 
of his occasional appearance at home, in order to keep Dora in the 
dark. Now that she is enlightened, of course there is an end of all 
that, and he is forbidden the house.” 

‘* What a lot of mischief! Dear me!” 

‘So I said to Marian. Had she refused to go up the river with 
Marmaduke, as she should have done, all this would not have occurred. 
She will not see it in that light; but lays all the blame on her aunt 
Julia, whose offer fell somewhat short of her own notions of providing 
for the child’s future.” 

‘“‘ How does Marmaduke stand with respect to money? I suppose 
his father has stopped his allowance.” 

‘“‘No. He threatened to do it, and went so far as to make his 
solicitor write to that effect to Marmaduke, who had the consummate 
impudence to reply that he should in that case be compelled to provide 
for himself by contracting a marriage of which he could not expect 
his family to approve. Still, he added, if the family chose to sever 
their connexion with him, they could not expect him to consult their 
feelings in his future disposal of himself. In plain English, he 
threatened to marry this woman if his income was cut off. He carried 
his point, too; for no alteration has been made in his allowance. In- 
deed, as he has money of his own, and as part of the property is 
entailed, it would be easier to irritate him uselessly than to subject 
him to any material deprivation.” 

‘“‘The young scamp! I wonder he was clever enough to seize his 
advantage so dexterously.”’ 

‘‘ He has shown no lack of acuteness of late. I suspect he is under 
good, or I should rather say shrewd, guidance.” 

‘‘ Have you ever seen the—the guidance ?” 

“Not in person. I seldom enter a theatre now. But I am of 
course familiar with her appearance from the number of photographic 
portraits of her which are exposed for sale.” 

‘Yes. I think I have noticed them.” 

‘And now, Mrs. Douglas, I fear I have paid you a very long 
visit.” 

‘“Why dont you come oftener? You would not have to waste so 
much of your day on one visit.” 

‘“‘T wish I could find time. I have not so much leisure for enjoy- 
ment as I used.” 

‘‘T am not so sure of that. But we are always glad to have a chat 
with one another, I know. We are agreed about the dear children, 
I think?” 

‘Cordially. Cordially. Goodbye.” 

* Goodbye.” 
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CHAPTER IX. 


On the morning of the first Monday in May—Academy Monday— 
Marian received this letter. 


‘* Uxbridge Road, Holland Park, W. 

** DEAR Miss Linp,—I must begin by explaining why I make this com- 
munication to you by letter instead of orally. It is because I am about to 
ask you to do mea favor. If you asked me to do anything for you, then, 
no matter how much my judgment might protest against my compliance, 
I could not without pain to myself refuse you face to face. I have no right 
to assume that your heart would plead on my behalf against your head in 
this fashion ; but, on the other hand—the wish is father to the thought 
here—I have no right to assume that it would not. Therefore, to spare you 
all influences except the fair ones of your own interest and inclination, I 
make my proposal in writing. You will please put the usual construction 
on the word ‘ proposal’. What I desire is your consent to marry me. If 
your first impulse now is to refuse, I beg you to do so in plain terms at 
once, and destroy this letter without reading further. If you think, on the 
contrary, that we could achieve a future as pleasant as our past association 
has been—to me at least; here is what, as I think, you have to consider. 

‘You are a lady, rich, well-born, beautiful, loved by many persons 
besides myself, too happily circumstanced to have any pressing inducement 
to change your condition, and too fortunately endowed in every way to 
have reason to anticipate the least difficulty in changing it to the greatest 
worldly advantage when you please. 

‘What I am and have been, you know. I may estrange from you some 
of the society which you enjoy, and I can introduce you to none that would 
compensate for the loss. I am not very rich: my income at present does 
not amount to more than fifteen hundred pounds; and I should not ask 
you to marry me if it were not that your own inheritance is sufficient, as 
I have ascertained, to provide for you in case of my early death. You know 
how my sister is situated; how your family are likely to feel towards me 
on her account and my own; and how impatient I am of devoting much 
time to what is fashionably supposed to be pleasure. On the other hand, 
as I am bidding for a consent and not for a refusal, I hope you will not take 
my disadvantages for more, or my advantages for less, than they are 
honestly worth. At Sunbury Park you often said that you would never 
marry; and I have said the same myself. So, as we neither of us overrate 
the possibilities of happiness in marriage, perhaps we might, if you would 
be a little forbearing with me, succeed in proving that we have greatly 
underrated them. As for the prudence of the step, I have seen and practised 
too much prudence to believe that it is worth much as a rule of conduct in 
a world of accidents. If there were a science of life as there is one of 
mechanics, we could plan our lives scientifically and run no risks; but as it 
is, we must—together or apart—take our chance: cautiousness and reckless- 
ness divide the great stock of regrets pretty equally. 

‘* Perhaps you will wonder at my selfishness in wanting you, for my own 
good, to forfeit your present happy independence among your friends, and 
involve your fortunes with those of a man whom you have only seen on 
occasions when ceremony compelled him to observe his best behavior. I can 
only excuse myself by reminding you that no matter whom you marry, you 
must do so at the same disadvantages, except as to the approval of your 
friends, of which the value is for you to consider. That being so, why 
should I not profit by your hazard as well as another? Besides, there are 
many other feelings impelling me. I should like to describe them to 
you, and would if I understood them well enough to do it accurately. 

‘‘ However, nothing is further from my intention than to indite a love 
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letter, so I will return to graver questions. One, in particular, must be 
clearly understood between us. You are too earnest to consider an allusion 
to religious matters out of place here. I do not know exactly what you 
believe ; but I have gathered from stray remarks of yours that you belong 
to what is called the Broad Church. If so, we must to some extent agree 
to differ. I should never interfere in any way with your liberty as far as 
your actions concerned yourself only. But, frankly, I should not permit 
my wife to teach my children to know Christianity in any other way than 
that in which an educated Englishman knows Buddhism. I am averse to 
compromises in matters of principle, and therefore I respect Broad Church 
as little as I do High Church, Low Church, or Roman Catholicism. I will 
not go through any ceremony whatever in a church, or enter one except to 
play the organ. I am prejudiced against religions of all sorts. The Church 
has made itself the natural enemy of the theatre; and I was brought up in 
the theatre until I became a poor workman earning wages, when I found 
the Church always taking part against me and my comrades with the rich 
who did no work. If the Church had never set itself against me, perhaps 
I should never have set myself against the Church; but what is done is 
done: you will find me irreligious, but not, I hope, unreasonable. 

‘*T will be at the Academy to-morrow at about four o’clock, as I do not 
care to remain longer in suspense than is absolutely necessary; but if you 
are not prepared to meet me then, I shall faithfully help you in any effort 
I may perceive you make to avoid me. 

‘*T am, dear Miss Lind, 
‘* Yours sincerely, 
‘EDWARD CONOLLY.” 


This letter conveyed to Marian hardly one of the considerations 
set forth in it. She thought it a frank, strong, admirable letter, just 
what she should have hoped from her highest estimate of him. In the 
quaint earnestness about religion, and the exaggerated estimate (as 
she thought) of the advantages which she might forfeit by marrying 
him, there was just enough of the workman to make them characteristic. 
She wished that she could make some real sacrifice for his sake. She 
was afraid to realize her situation at first, and, to keep it off, occupied 
herself during the forenoon with her household duties, with some 
pianoforte practice, and such other triflings as she could persuade 
herself were necessary. At last she quite suddenly became impatient 
of further delay. She sat down in a nook behind the window curtain, 
and read her letter resolutely. It disappointed her a little, so she 
read it again. The third time she liked it better than at first; and 
she would have gone through it yet again but for the arrival of Mrs. 
Fairfax, with whom they had arranged to go to Burlington House. 


‘‘Tt is really a tax on me, this first day at the Academy,” said 
Mrs. Fairfax, when they were at luncheon. ‘‘I have been there at 
the private view, besides seeing all the pictures long ago in the 
studios. But, of course, I am expected to be there.” 

‘Tf I were in your place,” said Elinor, ‘I " 

“Last night,” continued Mrs. Fairfax, not heeding her, ‘I was 
not in bed until half-past one o’clock. On the night before, I was up 
until five. On Friday, I did not go to bed at all.” 

“Why do you do such things?” said Marian. 

‘My dear, I must. John Metcalf the publisher came to me on 
Friday at three o’clock, and said he should have an article on the 
mango experiments at Kew ready for the printer before ten next morn- 
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ing. For his paper, the Fortnightly Naturalist, you know. ‘My dear 
John Metcalf,’ I said, ‘I dont know what a mango is.’ ‘No more do 
I, Mrs. Leith Fairfax,’ said he: ‘I think it’s something that blooms 
only once in a hundred years. No matter what it is, you must let me 
have the article. Nobody else can do it.’ I told him it was impos- 
sible. My London letter for the Hari Kari was not even begun; and 
the last post to catch the mail to Japan was at a quarter past six in 
the morning. I had an article to write for your father, too. And, as 
the sun had been shining all day, I was almost distracted with hay 
fever. ‘If you were to go down on your knees,’ I said, ‘I could not 
find time to read up the flora of the West Indies and finish an article 
before morning.’ He went down on his knees. ‘Now, Mrs. Leith 
Fairfax,’ said he, ‘I am going to stay here until you promise.’ What 
could I do but promise and getridof him? I didit, too: how, I dont 
know; but I did it. John Metcalf told me yesterday that Sir James 
Hooker, the president of the Society for Naturalizing the Bread Fruit 
Tree in Britain, and the greatest living authority on the subject, has 
got the credit of having written my article.” 

‘* How flattered he must feel!” said Elinor. 

‘* What article had you to write for papa?” said Marian. 

‘On the electro-motor—the Conolly electro-motor. I went down to 
the City on Wednesday, and saw the entire working of it. It is most 
wonderful, and very interesting. Mr. Conolly said it was a pleasure 
to explain it to me. I was able to follow every step that his mind 
had made in inventing it. I remember him as a common workman. 
He fitted the electric bell in my study four years ago with his own 
hands. You may remember that we met him at a concert once. He 
is a thorough man of business. The Company is making upwards of 
fifty pounds an hour by the motor at present, and they expect their 
receipts to be a thousand a day next year. My article will be in the 
Dynamic Statistician next week. Marian, have you seen Sholto Douglas 
since he came back from the continent ?” 

“No.” 

‘‘T want to see him. When you meet him next, tell him to call 
on me. Why has he not been here? Surely you are not keeping up 
your old quarrel? ” 

‘“ What old quarrel?” 

‘‘T always understood that he went abroad on your account.” 

‘‘T never quarreled with him. Perhaps he did with me, as he has 
not come to see us since his return. It used to be so easy to offend 
him that his retirement in good temper after a visit was quite ex- 
ceptional.” 

‘‘Come, come, my dear child: that is all nonsense. You must be 
kind to the poor fellow. Perhaps he will be at the Academy.” 

‘*T hope not,” said Marian quickly. 

“Why ?” 

‘‘T mean, if he cherishes any grudge against me; for he will be 
very disagreeable.” 

“A grudge against you! Ah, Marian, how little you understand 
him! What perverse creatures all you young people are! I must 
bring about an ¢claircissement.” 

‘“*T advise you not to,” said Elinor. ‘If you succeed, no one will 
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admit that you have done anything; and if you fail, everybody will 


blame you.” 

‘But there is nothing to be éelairci,’ 
talking nonsense, which is silly “ 

‘And French, which is vulgar,’ interposed Miss McQuench, 
glancing sourly at Mrs. Fairfax, who had been attempting to convey 
by facial expression that she ignored Elinor’s advice and was scanda- 
lized by her presumption in offering it. ‘It is time to start for the 
Academy.” 

When they arrived at Burlington House, Mrs. Fairfax put on her 
gold rimmed spectacles, and led the way up the stairs like one who 
had important business in a place to which others came for pleasure. 
When they had passed the turnstiles, Elinor halted, and said, 

“There is no sort of reason in our pushing through this crowd in 
a gang of three. Besides, I want to look at the pictures, and not 
after you to see which way you go. I shall meet you here at six 
o’clock sharp. Good-bye.” 

“What an extraordinary girl!” said Mrs. Fairfax, as Elinor 
opened her catalogue at the end, and suddenly disappeared to the 
right amongst the crowd. 

‘‘ She always does so,” said Marian; “and I think she is quite right. 
Two people cannot make their way about as easily as one; and they 
never want to see the same pictures.” 

‘* But, my dear, consider the impropriety of a young girl walking 
about by herself.” 

“ Surely there is no impropriety in it. Lots of people—all sensible 
women do it. Who can tell, in this crowd, whether you are by your- 
self or not? And what does it matter if —” 

Here Mrs. Fairfax’s attention was diverted by the approach of 
one of her numerous acquaintances. Marian, after a moment’s inde- 
cision, slipped away and began her tour of the rooms alone, passing 
quickly through the first in order to escape pursuit. In the second 
she tried to look at the pictures; but as she now for the first time 
realized that she might meet Conolly at any moment, doubt as to what 
answer she should give him seized her, and she felt a strong impulse 
to fly. The pictures were unintelligible to her: she kept her face 
turned to the inharmonious show of paint and gilding only because 
she shrank from looking at the people about. Whenever she stood 
still, and any man approached and remained near her, she contem- 
plated the wall fixedly until he moved away, lest he should be Conolly. 
‘When she passed from the second room to the large one, she felt as 
though she were making a plunge ; and indeed the catastrophe occurred 
before she had accomplished the movement; for she came suddenly 
face to face with him in the doorway. He did not flinch: he raised 
his hat, and prepared to pass on. She involuntarily put out her hand 
in remonstrance. He took it asa gift at once; and she, confused, said 
anxiously, ‘‘We must not stand inthe doorway. The people cannot pass 
us,” as if her action had meant nothing more than an attempt to draw 
him out of the way. Then, perceiving the absurdity of this pretence, 
she was quite lost for a moment. When she recovered her self- 
possession they were standing together in the less thronged space near 
a bust of the Queen, and Conolly was saying, 


? said Marian. ‘‘ We are 
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‘‘T have been here half an hour; and I have not seen a single 
picture.” 

‘“‘ Nor I,” she said timidly, looking down at hercatalogue. ‘Shall 
we try to see some now?” , 

He opened his catalogue; and they turned together towards the 
pictures and were soon discussing them sedulously, as if they wished 
to shut out the subject of the very recent crisis in their affairs, which 
was nevertheless constantly present to their minds. Marian was 
saluted by many acquaintances. At each encounter she made an 
effort to appear unconcerned, and suffered immediately afterwards 
from a suspicion that the effort had defeated its own object, as such 
efforts often do. Conolly had something to say about most of the 
pictures, generally an unanswerable objection, which sometimes con- 
vinced her, and always impressed her with a confiding sense of ignor- 
ance in herself and infallible judgment in him. 

‘“‘T think we have done enough for one day,” she said at last. 
‘The watercolors and the sculpture must wait until next time.” 

‘“‘ We had better watch for a'vacant seat. You must be tired.” 

‘“‘T am, a little. I think I should like to sit in some other room. 
Mrs. Leith Fairfax is over there with Mr. Douglas—a gentleman whom 
I know and would rather not meet just now. You saw him at Wands- 
worth.” 

‘“Yes. That tall man? He has let his beard grow since.” 

“That is he. Let us go to the room where the drawings are: we 
shall have a better chance of a seat there. I have not seen Sholto for 
two years; and our last meeting was rather a stormy one.” 

‘What happened ?” 

Marian was a little hurt by being questioned. She missed the 
reticence of a gentleman. Then she reproached herself for not under- 
standing that his frank curiosity was a delicate appeal to her confi- 
dence in him, and she answered, ‘‘ He proposed to me.” 

Conolly immediately dropped the subject, and went in search of a 
vacant seat. They found one in the room where the drawings were 
exhibited. They were silent for some time. 


(To be continued.) 








Poppy and Gowan, 


—_—___— 


I wanDEreD through a quiet vale, 
When maple leaves were reddening fast, 
And glowing Autumn’s pleasing tale 
Was told in every nook I passed ; 
Some crisp dead leaves in wanton mood 
Rode on the brooklet’s tiny billows, 
Till, in an eddy wild and rude, 
Whirled by the genii of the flood, 
And thrown among the reeds and willows. 


A thousand leaves were gathered there, 
To rot and sink, and that was all; 
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- No more to quiver in the air, 
Or dress the abbey’s mouldering wall ; 
They lovely in their lives had been— 
Mirth, music, shade and freshness given— 
Yet never more can they be green, 
And never more may they be seen, 
And this is all of earth or heaven. 


I crossed the bridge and musing stood 

Beneath a berry-burdened thorn, 

A poppy in her scarlet hood 

Towered high among the ripened corn ; 
And down upon its mother earth, 

Still dressed in dew, a gowan glistened, 
Glad on the breast that gave it birth, 

To bloom and breathe its freshness forth ; 

Reflexion spoke—I paused and listened. 
Poor gowan! lowly is thy lot ; 

While this proud poppy rears her head, 
Flower-loving eyes may see thee not, 

Deep hidden on thy earthy bed. 
“Nay!” but the gowan seemed to say: 

‘* My lot I never have repented ; 
Through space this poppy stares all day, 
And yearns for heaven-lands far away, 

While with the earth I rest contented.” 


Still musing on this one poor theme, 

I sought to-day the sheltering thorn, 
But ere I passed the narrow stream 

I noticed that the grain was shorn ; 
Where were my friends of yesterday— 

How fared they in this morning’s trouble ? 
The haughty head had passed away, 
Crushed in a sheaf dead poppy lay, 

The gowan bloomed among the stubble. 


Joun RowELtL WALLER. 
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WHILstT these notes are being written, all politicians in this country are 
more or less occupied with the pending struggle for power at the general 
election. By the time this magazine is in the reader’s hands, most of the 
polls will have taken place. New men are voting, and extreme doctrines 
are propounded, not by advanced reformers, but as part of the programme 
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of responsible statesmen of both great parties. To me the question now 
is, what will the nation say at the ballot box; with the ink scarcely dry 
the reader will know what it is that the nation has really said. The Tories 
are now adroitly trying to use the whole of the established Church influence 
against the Liberals, and many of the more timid Liberals are clearly dis- 
mayed by the increased prominence given to the Disestablishment question. 
From bishops to Tory lecturers the fear is openly and repeatedly expressed, 
lest after Disestablishment the Cathedrals may fall into my hands, and those 
of my colleagues. Is this fear really felt? or do pious folk think lying 
justifiable in a good cause ? 


Ir the London School Board elections are to be regarded as affording 
any fair clue to general public opinion, then the question of ‘‘ free educa- 
tion” is not favorably regarded at any rate by the four millions of 
population making up the metropolitan districts. Roman Catholics and 
Church of England men, temporarily forgetting their hatreds, are joining 
to denounce infidel education. The difficulty is that in some of the Metro- 
politan districts, hardly one fourth of the electors felt interest enough to 
go to the poll. 


In France interest is now centering on the election of the new President 
of the Republic, or on the re-election of M. Grévy. Everything, therefore, 
affecting M. Grévy’s health is specially watched; his advanced age giving 
importance to even small ailments. 


CounT ALBERT DE Mun, encouraged by the partial success of his friends 
at the general elections, is trying to make up a purely legitimist-democratic 
party, with the white flag as symbolic banner. His Quixotic efforts are 
not likely to have much result. The Royalists do not approve, and Rome 
discourages. 


DvurinG the month there has been little change in the East, except that 
Bulgaria and Servia are actually at war; Greece continues to prepare for 
armed action, and the great powers of Europe continue to do next to 
nothing at Constantinople. The Tzar is, or professes to be, irritated with 
Prince Alexander; and Russian authorities express disapproval that the 
revolutionary movement, which Russia itself had fomented and aided, 
should have ventured to move without Russian direction and permission. 


WE are now probably in the act of stealing Burmah. France was 
suspected of designing to steal, so we go first. There is plenty of excuse. 
Theebaw is a drunken king, the Burmese will be happier under our govern- 
ment, the French want to get a monopoly of the Indo-Chinese trade, 
Theebaw has insulted the English, and will not admit a booted representa- 
tive to his sacred presence. When we have annexed Burmah we shall 
have to put down rebels within its borders, and to guard its frontiers against 
Chinese aggression. 


Ir is noteworthy that while the Tories are trying to cajole artisans with 
the notion that some kind of protective duties would aid their industries, the 
workmen in America are holding mass meetings to protest against the pro- 
— duties, which the workmen allege have only benefited a few manu- 

acturers, 


CHARLES BRADLAUGH. 
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A VERY interesting relic of the Middle Ages has been found in Norway. 
It consists of a book, ‘with a cover of wood and leather, and leaves of box- 
wood tablets, covered with wax. Each ‘‘leaf” has a boxwood edging, so 
that the waxen parts may not cohere. On these curious leaves are drawn 
scenes of rural life, apparently belonging to the end of the 13th century. 





I HAVE received the following interesting letter from Mr. St. John 
Parker, in relation to the remarkable intelligence shown by rats he has 
himself watched. Observations of this kind are most valuable as illustrating 
comparative psychology. My correspondent writes: ‘‘Some weeks ago, a 
gentleman with whom I am acquainted told me that he believed, in common 
with most persons, that the aboriginal (black) rat of this country was 
extinct; but, having seen some half-dozen or more specimens within the 
previous month, I assured him that he was mistaken; and as he appeared 
somewhat sceptical, I promised to send him one, which I did in the course 
of a week or two. He kept the specimen for some three weeks, and in tie 
meantime it became quite tame. One day my friend discovered that the 
two front teeth in the bottom juw were missing; and that the top teeth 
which correspond to them had grown so long that they rendered it impossi- 
ble for the rat to close his mouth, and sometimes he would get them fixed 
round the wires of his cage, and remained so fixed for a considerable time. 
My friend recalled to his mind a fact which I had mentioned to him some 
time ago—that these four teeth continue to grow all through life, and if they 
all remain intact, the friction caused by the rat’s gnawing, eating, etc., 
would nearly counterbalance the continual growth: but if any accident 
happens by which either of these teeth are broken, or lost, the corresponding 
tooth grows to an astonishing length, and perhaps cause the animal’s death 
—a death too of a most horrible kind—and thinking I should be glad to see 
the rat, and so have demonstrative proof of the truth of my statement, he 
decided to send it back to me. I received it on Monday afternoon last, and 
put it down in a separate cage by the side of a brown rat (of the common 
species), which I have kept for about four months, having caught it when 
it was a few weeks old. Knowing the brown rat had a great antipathy to 
the black kind—he having killed one which I put into his cage to keep him 
company, and nearly killed a second one which I put in a few days after- 
wards—I placed the ends of the two cages close together to see what the 
brown rat would do. The latter hereupon became much excited; and, 
without a moment’s hesitation, he picked up a piece of black material (which 
we use for lining coats, etc., and which had been put into his cage to form 
a bed), and fixing up one end of it to the corner of his cage at the top, ran 
his front paws along the whole length of the cage, keeping the material 
stretched out, until he came to the opposite corner, and fixed it there, thus 
forming a blind to prevent the new comer from peeping into his apartment. 
There happened to be a second person in the room, and we both watched 
him to see what he would do next; for we were fairly astounded at the intelli- 
gence displayed. He had scarcely finished fixing his curtain in the manner 
I have described (blocking out the other rat’s view entirely), when, by step- 
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ing upon it, he brought it down again upon the floor of his cage: he at 
once picked it up again, and set to work to refix it as before; but, as he 
stepped upon it repeatedly, he was not so succeesful as at first. However, 
after continuing his operations for some time—about half-an-hour—he again 
succeeded, not only in refixing his blind, but in fixing it perfectly straight, 
along the whole length of the end of the cage, by wedging the two ends of 
the material between the wires of the cage, and then sat down behind it 
apparently perfectly satisfied with the result of his endeavors. Could any 
more astounding proof of the possession of mind by the rat be conceived of ? 
Surely man, with the same means at his disposal, could not have adopted 
better measures in order to accomplish the same, or a similar, object. After 
he had sat contentedly behind his curtain for some few minutes, he walked 
to the opposite end of the cage, and in returning to his former position 
stepped upon it, and brought it down again: being tired with his half- 
hour’s exertions, he gave up the attempt to refix it. Next morning, how- 





ga 
ever, when I saw him, he had attempted, and succeeded, in fixing it in a 
more stable manner—by interlacing it between the wires, and was quietly 
sitting behind it quite shielded by it from the view of the other rat. Now 
to return to the black rat, which had caused the brown one so much annoy- 
ance and called forth such a remarkable exhibition of intelligence. On 
Saturday morning I noticed that it was apparently attempting to wear down 
the ends of its long teeth (now grown like tusks, and evidently causing it 
much annoyance, if not pain); and presently I noticed that it had become 
fixed by getting the teeth entangled in the wire, as I have already described. 
It freed itself, however, in the course of a few minutes, and proceeded with 
what appeared to me to be an attempt to grind down its teeth. I 
soon perceived that this was not the end in view: the rat was making 
strenuous endeavors to divide the two teeth by forcing one of the 
wires between them: this it accomplished while I was watching it. 
Having done this, it deliberately hooked one of the tusks round the wire, 
and, with a tremendous struggle, broke it off close up to the jaw with a 
loud snap! I at once searched for the broken tooth, found it, and on 
examining I discovered that it had been broken previously—probably in 
a similar manner—by the little animal! It appeared to be in great pain 
for a few minutes; but as soon as it recovered it commenced trying to 
hook the remaining tusk in the same manner. After many fruitless at- 
tempts, from the tooth’s awkward position in the jaw, it abandoned its 
efforts for the time. J at once, by making it stand upon its hind-legs, 
examined the remaining one, and found that it, too, at some time had been 
broken off like the one I had just picked up. Not only is the rat its 
own dentist, but when occasion requires it is its own surgeon. I caught 
a black rat about a fortnight ago in the kind of trap called a ‘gin’, 
The animal was caught by the right hind-leg, but the flesh was not lace- 
rated; and I thought it would, perhaps, get all right again in a few days, 
and so kept it. The leg, however, became much inflamed, and I should 
have destroyed the rat, but that I noticed a peculiar formation of the left 
hind foot, and on looking at it closely I found it had an extra toe or two; 
and, in consequence, I thought I would save it for a day or two longer, 
to see whether it would get the better cf its injury, and, if so, to keep it 
as a curiosity. The little animal had evidently been also waiting to ascer- 
tain the same thing, for the next day it set to work and cleared off the 
flesh right up beyond the middle joint up to the place where it was caught 
in the ‘ gin’, leaving the bone bare for an inch or more in length, and by 
the end of the third day it had gnawed off the bone right up to the flesh, 
and thus completed the amputation of the injured limb! It is now appa- 
rently in good health. I could give you many other instances equally 
startling, showing not only the possession of high intelligence by these 
animals, but also proving their possession of many qualities which the 
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average man too often lacks. For example: their marvellous self-control, 
cleanliness, patience, perseverance, memory, etc., etc. I am firmly con- 
vinced that they have some sort of means of inter-communication—language, 
if you will—for otherwise I cannot account for a number of facts which 
have come under my own personal observation.” 


A curRIovs fish, named from its shape the tile fish, has apparently been 
rendered extinct in very summary fashion. It was dredged up about five 
years ago a hundred miles east of Cape Hatteras, and was afterwards fre- 
quently found; last summer many ships erriving in New England ports an- 
nounced that they had sailed over a large area off Cape Hatteras which was 
covered with dead tile fish, and since then no dredging has brought to the 
surface a single specimen. It is thought that a cold current must have 
swept over the very limited range inhabited by this fish, and so have practi- 
cally annihilated the race. A variation of four or five degrees of tempera- 
ture is, according to Professor Baird, a sentence of death on deep sea fish. 


M. Pasrevr’s experiments in connexion with hydrophobia are attracting 
much attention, and one point seems entirely left out of sight in considering 
them. Suppose it be granted that by causing one kind of fever another 
kind may be averted; what further results accrue from the implanted 
disease? It is stated that M. Pasteur’s experiments on sheep were success- 
ful so far as chardon was concerned, but that they ruined the sheep, and 
made them worthless. The artificial planting of diseases in the body may 
work considerably more harm than would the disease which has been kept 
at bay. At any rate, this point ought not to be disregarded. 

ANNIE BESANT. 











‘‘Mors Er Vira,” the sacred trilogy composed by M. Gounod for the 
last Birmingham Festival, and received there with something short of 
enthusiasm, was performed for the first time in London at the Albert Hall 
by Mr. Barnby’s choir on the 4th of November. M. Gounod is no Voltairian: 
he is the romantically pious Frenchman whose adoration of the Virgin 
Mother is chivalrous, whose obedience to the Pope is filial, and whose 
homage to his God is that of a devoted royalist to his king. It follows that 
he is not a deep thinker. But his exquisite taste, his fastidious workman- 
ship, and an earnestness that never fails him even in his most childish 
enterprises, make him the most enchanting of modern musicians within the 
limits of his domain of emotion and picturesque superstition. Religious 
music is not now the serious work it used to be. One hundred and fifty 
years ago it was still possible for a first rate intellect to believe that in 
writing for the Church its highest powers were enjoying their worthiest 
use. A Mass and a series of religious Cantatas embody the greatest achieve- 
ments of John Sebastian Bach, the greatest composer of his age (which 
implies much more than that he was merely the greatest musician). Mozart, 
the immediate inheritor of Bach’s supremacy, was so orthodox a man in his 
nonage that he exulted when, as he phrased it, Voltaire ‘‘ died like a dog”’. 
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Yet religion got no grip of his mature power. His reputation as a moralist 
and philosopher rests, not on his Masses, but on his two great Operas, and 
on his allegorical music-play ‘‘ Die Zauberfléte”’, which might have been 
composed by a modern Positivist or Agnostic Socialist. Beethoven’s master- 
piece, the Choral symphony, culminates in a setting of Schiller’s ‘‘Ode to 
Joy”, a poem that might almost have been written by Shelley. After 
Beethoven, composers who, like Schumann, were thinkers as well as 
musicians, unconsciously dropped the Bible and the liturgy, and devoted 
themselves to secular poetry and to such works as the second part of 
Goethe’s ‘‘ Faust”’. Berlioz was no exception: the Requiem Mass was to 
him only a peg to hang his tremendous music on: to a genuinely religious 
man the introduction of elaborate sensational instrumental effects into 
acts of worship would have seemed blasphemous. Mendelssohn was, like 
M. Gounod, no very profound thinker. The decay of what is called ortho- 
doxy appeared quite as strikingly in its failure to call into action the highest 
faculties of philosophic composers who were not consciously heterodox, as 
in its overt repudiation by many commonplace persons at and about the 
revolutionary epoch. And so nowadays religious music means either a 
legend from scripture, melodramatically treated exactly as a legend from 
Hoffman or an Opera libretto would be, or else a Mass in which the sensuous 
ecstacies of devotion and adoration, the hypnotic trances and triumphs 
which make religion a luxury, are excited in a refined fashion by all the 
resources of the accomplished musician, just as they are in a cruder way by 
the tambourines and cornets of the Salvation Army. ‘‘ Mors et Vita’’, like 
Rossini’s ‘‘ Stabat Mater” and Verdi’s ‘‘ Requiem ”’, belongs to this class ; 
but in it there is also some of the descriptive melodrama of the modern 
oratorio. Just as the introduction to the last act of M. Gounod’s ‘‘ Roméo 
et Juliette” is descriptive of the sleep of Juliet, so the introduction to the 
second part of his new sacred trilogy is entitled *‘ Somnus Mortuorum”’. 
The resurrection at the sound of the trumpets is then musically set precisely 
as if it were a scene in a ballet. A curious effect is produced by sharpening 
the fifth of the chord figured by the fanfares of the trumpets, which thus 
play the intervals of the augmented triad as if it were a common chord. 
As may be supposed, the resolution of the discord is somewhat urgently 
demanded by normal ears long before the dead are fairly awake. This 
central episode in the work is preceded by a requiem, and followed by 
scenes descriptive of the judgment and the new Jerusalem. Long before 
it is all over—it lasts three hours—one feels that a more vigorous composer 
would have made shorter work of it. At bottom, M. Gounod’s piety is 
inane, and so, at bottom, his music is tedious. The charms of beauty and 
natural refinement without brains may be undeniable; but they pall. M. 
Gounod’s religious music is beautiful; it is refined; it is negatively virtuous 
in the highest degree yet attained; the instrumentation is continuously 
delightful ; the whole would realize a poetic child’s conception of the music 
of angels. But men grapple with the problems of life and death in the 
nineteenth century in another fashion. Feeling that the consummate musi- 
cian is a puerile thinker, we are compelled to deny that he is a great 
composer whilst admitting the loveliness of his music. Of the performance 
it need only be said that Madame Albani, Miss Hilda Wilson, Mr. Lloyd, 
and Mr. Santley were fully efficient in the solo parts. The orchestra was 
admirable. The huge chorus sang accurately, and proved that they had 
been diligently drilled. The Albert Hall Choral Society is progressing, 
though there is still room for a considerable improvement both in tone and 
intelligent delivery. They might do better, considering their numbers and 
opportunities; but it can no longer be said of them as aforetime that they 
could not possibly do worse. 


_A new series of orchestral concerts has been undertaken by Messrs. 
Brinsmead. A distinctive feature of the enterprise is the abolition of the 
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monstrous fees usually charged at St. James’s Hall for programmes. A 
pamphlet containing an “analysis” by Mr. Joseph Bennett, such as is sold 
at the Richter concerts for a shilling, is given without charge to each visitor ; 
and the charges for admission range upwards from a shilling instead of 
from half a crown. The orchestra is practically the Philharmonic orchestra, 
so that Mr. George Mount, the conductor, has the material for first rate 
performances. He can hardly be said to have made the most of it at the 
first concert, on the 7th of November, when his haste, and the want of 
breadth in his style, made Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Melusine” overture, and Liszt’s 
first Hungarian rhapsody, sound somewhat paltry. The symphony, a 
cheerful and workmanlike article in F by Mr. Ebenezer Prout, was conducted 
by the composer ; and the orchestra seized the opportunity to do themselves 
justice. The Chevalier Emil Bach’s performance of Beethoven’s great 
pianoforte concerto in E flat was just a shade too tame in the more vigo- 
rously planned parts of the work. Shilling audiences being still supposed 
to be unable to endure orchestral concerts without vocal relief, Mr. Maas 
was engaged to sing ‘‘ Dalla sua pace” from ‘‘ Don Giovanni”’, and ‘‘ Lend 
me your aid” from ‘‘La Reine de Saba’’, one of the happiest examples of 
M. Gounod’s youthful vein of lyric exaltation. It came off very well; but 
‘*Dalla sua pace’ was a failure, and the fault seemed to lie chiefly with Mr. 
Mount. He, it should be said, was heavily handicapped by the inevitable 
comparison with Herr Richter, who gave three concerts in the last week of 
October and the first fortnight of November. No new works were brought 
forward at them, and a detailed notice would be but a repetition of stale 
eulogies. Herr Richter’s conducting is still to that of his competitors as the 
declamation of a first rate actor is to the lesson reading of an average curate. 





THE foreign artists have not much to say for themselves at the French 
gallery this season. Professor Leopold Miiller’s eastern scenes come under 
the head of ethnography rather than of art, though considerable artistic 
skill has been employed in their production. Nor is there any novelty 
worth remembering at Messrs. Tooth’s in the Haymarket. One would 
indeed willingly forget M. Becker’s Christian martyr, a lady who lies supine, 
with her tunic nailed to her breast by three arrows, and the affected smile 
of a ballet dancer on her half-closed lips and eyelids. Senor Madrazo’s 
‘‘Soubrette’’, and a few old works by Mr. Alma Tadema, are the most 
skilfully painted pictures in the exhibition. Few of the rest have even 
manual skill to recommend them. 





AN adaptation of Sardou’s ‘‘ Maison Neuve”’, by Mr. Pinero, has been 
produced at the St. James’s Theatre. But Music has crowded Drama out 
of the Art Corner for this month. The theatre shall have precedence next 
time. GEORGE BERNARD SHaw. 

















DECEMBER. 
Tus month may be said to bring us to a period of truce, and, after the 
exhausting summer campaign in the garden, we may think we have earned 
and deserve to enjoy a period of rest. And if in our summer campaign 
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we succeeded in utterly routing the weeds and other foes, nor left one to 
sleep on the field of battle, we may feel ourselves so thoroughly master 
of the situation as to ‘‘rest and be thankful”. But it is only a truce 
until the parties recover their exhausted energies, and all winter long the 
forces of Nature will be mustering underground, repairing losses, calling 
up reserves, and getting new strength from the surface-fertilising bounty 
which, in the form of manure, we have to lay onand dig into the soil. And 
at this season, on a clear frosty day, advantage should be taken to have a 
copious supply of suitable manure wheeled on to the vacant spaces in the 
garden, with a view to its being spread over the surface and dug in as soon 


as Jack Frost lets go his grip, and the spade can be employed for that 
Jack Frost lets go his griz 1 pad k ployed for t 
urpose. So that it will be seen that even in this season the active gardener 
purp So that it will b t] tl n tl tive garden 
or amateur cultivator of a piece of garden ground need never be idle, nor 
can his mind be perfectly at rest. For well has the bard of Olney said : 














* Ye little know the cares, 
The vigilance, the labor, and the skill 
That day and night are exercised, and hang 
Upon the ticklish balance of suspense 
That ye may garnish your profuse regales 
With summer fruits brought forth with wintry Sun. 
Ten thousand dangers lie in wait to thwart 
The process. Heat and cold, and wind and storms, 
Moisture and drought, mice, worms, »nd swarming flies 
Minute as dust and numberless, oft work 
Dire disappointment that admits no cure, 
And which no care can obviate.”’ 


And there are a thousand other points that the garden cultivator has to 
understand and guard, which even Cowper was not able to catalogue, and 
which few are really conversant with but gardeners themselves. The suc- 
cessful cultivation of a garden requires skill, care, and forethought. For, 
to quote Cowper again: 


‘*Strength may yield the ponderous spzde— 

May turn the clod and wheel the compost home ; 
But elegance, chief grace the garden shows, 
And most attractive is the fair result 

Ot thought, the creature of a polished mind.”’ 








One source of great anxiety to garden amateurs at this season is the 
keeping of their stock of bedding-out plants. We refer especially to those 
who have no greenhouse, or properly heated pit, or other suitable structure 
in which to winter those tender exotics that are in such general request 
for making gay the parterres and flower borders of suburban and other 
gardens. We have known instances where quantities of plants have been 
stored away comfortably, as was supposed, in October or November, in such 
makeshift places as stables, summer-houses, spare rooms, closets, cellars, 
etc., where it was expected they would sleep away the winter, and prepare 
themselves for a fresh start in spring. But when spring came in, with the 
music of the birds and the soft enchantment of its delicious mornings, alas ! 
a very small remnant—often not mure than five per cent.—were found to be 
alive, and those in a blanched and sickly condition. People who treat 
plants thus seem to have a notion that they may be stored away for the 
winter like garden seats and such things that have performed their office 
for the season. But those who have small gardens, and wish to preserve a 
few plants, not having a greenhouse or any such structure, should not 
forget that living plants cannot be stored away like pieces of furniture, to 
be taken down as required. If the plants can neither see nor speak, they 
at least in some sense feel, and they never fail to show the result of neglect, 
and a quick susceptibility to an adverse or a suitable environment. We 
have had in our time to make many experiments in keeping quantities of 
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plants in many makeshift ways, and with an amount of labor and anxiety 
that nothing but a decided interest in the matter could induce one to under- 
take voluntarily. In our opinion, the best of all unheated structures that 
can be employed for wintering plants are common wooden frames. These 
should be made about 20in. high at back, 12in. in front, and the lights 
about 3ft. Gin. wide. They can be made of one, two, or three lights each, 
and the lights are easily inanaged in taking off or putting on. When placed 
where they are to stand the winter, a little soil may be taken out, and a 
bottom made of about Gin. of sifted ashes, this material, in our opinion, 
making the best flooring to stand the pots upon: round the outside of the 
frame we bank up at least a foot of rotted stable litter or turf, or any kind 
of stuff that will hold together, and form a good thick barrier to keep out 
the frost. This, we consider, affords greater resistance to severe frost than 
a Qin. thick brick wall. We have usually used manure to bank round the 
frames, as it is a good plan of helping to rot and air the manure and to 
prepare it for other purposes. In frames prepared in this manner bedding 
stock can be wintered with as little trouble as can be expected in unheated 
structures, and there is no fear of exciting the plants into growth before 
that may be done with safety, which is seldom earlier than April. Where 
these frames are in use, attention must be paid to have them securely 
covered over at night with mats or other material to ward off frost and pre- 
vent it penctrating to the plants through the glass. But care should be 
taken to give all the light and air possible on all favorable occasions. In 
the case of a severe and continued frost, the covers may be taken off only 
at the height of the day and for a short time; but a daily gleam of light 
and air will conduce much to the safety and well-being of the plants, In 
our own case we have made it a practice to pull the coverings off daily, even 
in the midst of frost and snow, and found that the advantage of doing so 
more than counterbalanced the danger of the plants being frosted; in fact, 
it is well known that a few degrees of frost will not hurt such plants if they 
are dry, when the same frost will injure them considerably when damp. If 
the frost reaches the plants when they have been closely covered for any 
length of time, the chances are that it will make sad havoc amongst them. 
This, of course, then, is the real gist of the matter. It is all very well to 
tell any person inexperienced in such matters that if he only possesses a 
garden frame he can certainly winter a few plants in it; but this is only 
telling part of the story; a constant and daily attention is necessary, and 
more depends on the care and tact of the manager than on the frames. 
There must be forethought and a little work. Those, however, who really 
have a partiality for flowers will accept these conditions as a matter of 
course. The term ‘‘ wintering plants” conveys something more than merely 
keeping them beyond the reach of frost. And what we have said here with 
regard to doing so in pits and frames applies to struck cuttings, to plants 
taken up out of the ground and potted early in September or October, or to 
plants established in pots. Since, however, there are many amateurs who 
may have only to handle a few dozen plants through the course of the year, 
and those only during an hour of relaxation from more serious and im- 
portant business, and who would find this most constant daily—if not 
hourly—attention to frames and pits impossible, besides being none of the 
cleanliest, to such we submit the following easier and cleanlier way to winter 
a few plants: Take some Gin. or Sin. pots, drain them, and fill with good 
porous soil; take some strong cuttings in July, remove the lower leaves, 
and insert as thickly as convenient round the pot. Place them in the 
full sun, if Geraniums; if Verbenas, Cupheas, Tropzolums, or other such 
bedding plants, place in the shade and cover with a hand or bell-glass; if 
Calceolarias, wait till October and act in the same manner. Leave all out 
in the open air as late as can be done with safety; then remove them to the 
window, where they can be placed on shelves. There the young plants 
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should be watched and kept as nearly dry all the winter as can be done 
without allowing them to shrivel up. In spring, pot them off singly and 
push them on till bedding-out time, when they should make good plants. 

W. ELDER. 














Hibernia‘ is, asits name implies, devoted to Irish affairs. It is unfortu- 
nately full of the narrow race spirit, seeking to divide and estrange, rather 
than to unite, the democracies of the United Kingdom. 

Le Société Nouvelle? keeps up its character as a progressive publication, 
and is, I trust, winning the success it deserves. 

Tue Freidenker Almanach’ for 1886, issued by Dr. August Specht, has a 
calendar for Freethinkers, an account of the German Freethought Associa- 
tion, poems, and other interesting matter. The most important article is 
from the pen of Dr. Ludwig Biichner, on the ‘‘ Rise and Progress of Reli- 
gion.” 

THOSE who desire to know how Darwinism may be overturned and God 
discovered in thirty pages, had better seek a ‘‘ Key to Truth”. We do not 
think it fits the lock. 

THE Rev. Mr. Millson asks, ‘‘ Are we Christians’’,> and answers it to 
his own satisfaction, and we hope to that of his congregation. It does not 
appear to an outsider who ‘‘ we” may be, theologically speaking. 

Mr. Lyons gives a shocking account of the ‘‘Sweating System ’”’,® as 
worked in London, and speaks, we believe, from personal experience. His 
tract will do a good work if it draws public attention to the horrors it 
depicts. 

THE most important of the Freethought Publishing Company’s publica- 
tions of the last month is Miss Howell’s ‘‘ History of the Jews’’,’? written 
specially for young Freethinkers. This volume completes a series of three, 
the two preceding dealing with Jesus and the Apostles. The book is well 
written and tastefully got up, and should command a wide circulation. The 
set would form an admirable Christmas present for an intelligent boy or 
girl. Mr. Robertson’s ‘‘ Toryism and Barbarism”’§ is a pungent and effec- 
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tive attack on Toryism, and contains a vigorous onslaught on the Tories and 
Irish members for their disgraceful conduct in ‘‘the Bradlaugh case”. Every- 
one should read it, and give a copy to each of his Tory friends. 


THE ease with which a sane person can be incarcerated in a lunatic 
asylum is drawing attention in Germany as well as in this country. A 
destined victim, who escaped his persecutors, has issued an account of his 


experiences for ‘‘ the warning of the public”.} 


THE ‘‘ Little Ones’ own colored Picture Paper ”’* would be a nice gift for 
a very small child, were it not spoilt by superstitious references on almost 
every page. 

THERE is a good deal of sound sense in Mr. Harrison’s sermon,’ but it is 
a pity that he speaks slightingly of the value of science in forming the 
character. He falls also into the ordinary blunder that unless a man has 
‘‘a religion” he cannot have high ideals and moral elevation. 

THOSE who feel the responsibility that lies upon England in connexion 
with India, should read Mr. Digby’s useful and careful analysis‘ of Lord 
Ripon’s policy, and his criticism of Indian affairs. 

Dr. Hocean’s admirable pamphlet, on ‘‘ The Position of the Mother in 
the Family”’,® has been reprinted, and should be given the widest circula- 
tion. I heartily commend it to my readers. 


“Ir is curious”, Mr. Foote rightly observes in his preface to ‘‘ Bible 
Contradictions ”’,® ‘‘ how little Christians know of the contents of their sacred 
scriptures”; and though in these days even ignorant believers manage to 
acquire a sophism or two wherewith to explain the one or two Bible difficul- 
ties they have heard of, it is questionable whether a more effective impres- 
sion could be made on a Christian of ordinary candor than by getting him 
to go through this little handbook. Belief in inspiration could hardly sur- 
vive the perusal. Mr. Ball, it appears, has done most of the'research in the 
compilation, and he has done it well. A somewhat close scrutiny discloses 
no errors or serious omissions; and reveals that the collection has the merit 
of giving in abundance the contradictions not only of the letter but of the 
spirit, while yet presenting nothing that is not of the most distinct logical 
validity. The antitheses are always precise and forcible. 

THE fact that the nine published penny parts of the ‘‘ Crimes of Christi- 
anity”’ are now selling in bound form’ at a shilling may be taken to indicate 
that the demand for them has been such as they merited. The brochure now 
before us is a most serviceable and effective compendium of the overwhelm- 
ing historic testimony against the Christian Church from its origin to the 
Dark Ages. The industry and wide reading of Mr. J. M. Wheeler are evi- 
dent in the copious quotations and references, in most cases apparently made 
at first hand. The only criticisms which suggest themselves to us in turn- 
ing over the pages are that the reference to the ‘‘ Annales” of Baronius on 
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p. 137 is not very helpful; that ‘‘hond”’, in the preface, is not good Irish; 
and that on p. 46 the “according to Amrou” must be a slip. It was 
Amrou who was alleged to have burned the Alexandrian library, and if he 
made the statement himself the dispute must be at an end. The citation of 
Gibbon is perhaps too emphatic; and it might be well to note that Draper 
thinks there can be little doubt Omar gave the order. But these are secondary 
matters: the bulk of the work is beyond cavil; and if it be complained that 
the spirit of the writers is too determinedly hostile to Christianity, the 
answer is that they always speak from cited evidence; whereas, as every 
Freethinker knows, two-thirds of the conventional eulogy of historic Chris- 
tianity is ignorant if not unconscientious. ; 

















Che Story of Garibaldi. 





Parr IV. 


Tuvs, in a marvellously short space of time, had this extraordinary 
man conquered two kingdoms. Having effected the deliverance of 
Naples and Sicily, Garibaldi laid down the dictatorship and resigned 
his power into the hands of Victor Emmanuel. From this time the 
Bourbon dynasty was at an end in Naples and Sicily, and Victor 
Emmanuel became King of Southern as well as of Northern and 
Central Italy. 

Thus Mazzini’s dream of a united Jtaly was almost realised. Almost, 
but not yet quite. To complete the Kingdom of United Italy the 
Papal States were yet wanting. The Pope still ruled in Rome, and 
the French army of occupation had not yet quitted that city. But in 
course of time this part of Mazzini’s dream was also realised. In 1870 
the French needed all their forces to cope with Prussia, and so with- 
drew their troops from Rome. In the same year the Pope, after a 
brief struggle for his old power, was forced to yield up the Papal States 
to Victor Emmanuel, who thus became King of the whole of Italy. 
Liberty and Unity for Italy! For this had Mazzini toiled; for this 
had Garibaldi fought and struggled, and their end, at least in part, 
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was gained at last. Now that his work was accomplished Garibaldi 
retired to his little farm at Caprera, without having sought for riches 
or honors of aay kind for himself. When Victor Emmanuel spoke to 
him of reward for his great services, ‘‘ Sire,” he replied, ‘let justice 
be done to the officers and soldiers, to the widows and orphans of 
those who have fallen to secure Italian liberty and unity under your 
Majesty’s sceptre’’. 

At Caprera he spent several happy, peaceful years, living in a 
small white house, almost hidden by massive rocks of granite. A 
path, bordered by white flowering myrtles and other shrubs, led to 
the house. Close by was the sea, a constant source of delight to the 
ex-general, who loved to watch the distant vessels through his tele- 
scope, and now and then to make excursions in a pretty little yacht, 
the gift of English friends. Behind the house was a garden, where 
Garibaldi delighted to work with hoe and spade. ‘Planting trees 
and watching their growth” he once said, ‘‘seems to me to be true 
happiness. Peace, after which the soul hungers—that peace which 
men fondly long for in a world to come—I can only enjoy here, far 
from the bustle and noise of towns.” He had a strange fancy about 
flowers and vegetables, imagining that they could in some dim fashion 
suffer and rejoice after the manner of animals. ‘How happy”’, he 
said once to a friend, ‘‘I feel in Fontamecia (the name of his vine- 
yard) because I can prop the plants laid low by the wind, tie the weak 
to a stick, bind up the wounds of those whose branches have been 
broken, and sprinkle sulphur over those attacked by the mildew ”’. 
Once, talking with a friend about his vines, he compared the oidium 
or vine-disease to the temporal power of the Pope; “only”, he added 
with a sigh, ‘‘the ruin caused by one lasts for centuries, the other only 
for years”’. 

The animals at Caprera were many and various, and they all, as 
the Americans say, ‘had a good time”—not to mention the wild 
asses and goats with which the place abounded. ‘There were one 
hundred and eighty cows, a good many horses, a number of dogs, as 
well as sheep, pigs, tame goats, fowls, and pigeons. All these were 
cared for by Garibaldi with that loving, pitying tenderness for any 
creature weaker than himself that was one of the most charming 
traits in his character. No one in his household dared be harsh or 
cruel to any of the animals in house or farm, for fear of incurring the 
fierce wrath and displeasure of the house-master, and it is said that a 
flash from Garibaldi’s eye when he was angry was a thing never to be 
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forgotten. Perhaps it was the unusual power that anger lent to his 
voice and eye that enabled him to manage his large dogs without even 
touching them with whip or stick. He had a horror of corporal 
punishment for dogs as for men, and, therefore, one of the rules in his 
Caprera household was that the dogs were never to be beaten. The 
system answered very well as far as his own dogs were concerned, but 
if a strange dog happened to enter the farm, not used to the master’s 
all-compelling eye and voice, it was not so easily subdued. 

One evening the sheep were being led home from their pasture- 
ground on the neighboring hills, when they were suddenly attacked 
and pursued by a herd of wild asses. They reached home sefely, 
however, with the exception of one poor lamb that had been left by 
its terrified mother on the hills. Garibaldi was greatly moved when 
he heard of the poor little creature left alone in the cold and darkness, 
and insisted on setting off at once in search of it. Nearly all the 
Caprera household followed Garibaldi with lanterns, but after search- 
ing for two hours in vain the party returned home and went to bed. 
An hour later, however, one of the guests, hearing a slight noise, 
looked out of window and perceived Garibaldi setting out alone in the 
direction of the hills. Evidently he was unable to rest in his warm 
bed while the poor lost lamb was perhaps dying of cold and hunger 
on the distant hills. It was past midnight when he returned, carrying 
the lamb in his arms. The little foundling was nearly insensible with 
cold and hunger, but Garibaldi took it into his own bed and fed it for 
some time with a sponge dipped in warm milk. When it had partially 
recovered he restored it to its mother, and the cries of joy uttered by 
the two animals were pretty to hear. If Garibaldi could be thus kind 
to dumb animals, it is easy to imagine how good he was to his own 
children and to the few friends who lived with him. Everyone in that 
house loved him, and as for his pretty daughter Teresina, she idolised 
him, loving him perhaps all the more ardently because she had lost 
her mother, beautiful heroic Anita. 

At Caprera everybody was busy, and perhaps this was the main 
secret of the very happy life led by all the household there. In that 
little white house among the rocks there were no idlers and no paid 
servants. Each took his or her share in the household toil, but each 
was free also to spend some part of every day occupied with books or 
music or some intellectual pursuit. Menotti, the General’s eldest and 
favorite son, took the chief share in shooting and killing game and 
fish to supply food to the little household. Ricciotti, the second son, 
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sometimes went shooting or fishing with his brother, sometimes 
worked in the fields or garden. Teresina used to spend some hours 
of every day in the kitchen, helping an Italian lady, her friend and 
adopted mother, in cooking and other household duties. On Teresina, 
also, devolved the especial care of the fowls and pigeons, as well as a 
general supervision of the various animals on her father’s farm. In 
the evening, when the day’s labors were at an end, she used to sing 
and play to her father and his guests. She sang well, and Garibaldi 
loved to listen to her, calling out “brava, sing that again,” if her 
song pleased him, or if he were very delighted he would sing too, 
keeping perfect tune and time the while. 

Ricciotti devoted nearly all his spare time to natural science, and 
was especially fond of geology and chemistry. As for Garibaldi him- 
self, he passed a great part of his day in reading books of history, 
philosophy, and poetry; he also read the newspapers daily, and wrote 
his own life and adventures up to the fall of Rome. From time to 
time one of his former lieutenants or comrades in arms would pay him 
a visit at Caprera, and talk with him over dangers shared and battles 
fought together. With such a friend Garibaldi loved to pace up and 
down his garden or vineyard talking of all the happy changes that 
had been effected in the condition of Italy of late years, and specu- 
lating as to all the happiness that might yet be won, not only for 
Italy, but for all the world, if men would but strive for it as they 
ought. 

To the last, he hated the priests, and he was so good and just 
and tender-hearted that we may be sure he did not hate without 
good reason. The priests he believed to be great enemies of Italian 
liberty, because they kept the people in ignorance and taught them 
superstitions that debased their reason. He had indeed a religion 
of his own, that of doing good and of striving to bring joy and well- 
being on the earth. He believed with Shelley and others that igno- 
rance, poverty, crime, disease, tyranny, and all things foul and evil, 
might in time be swept off the face of the earth if only men and 
women would but work courageously and earnestly at their destruction. 
Holding such a faith as this, there is little wonder that he, the general, 
the daring genius of so many victories, should have grown at last to 
look on war as a hateful thing, for he felt that all men, even of 
different nationalities, ought to love and help one another as brothers, 
instead of shedding each other’s blood like wild-beasts. 

In the year 1870, when the Prussian army had invaded France, 
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he fought for a while in aid of the French Republic. But the waste 
of human life that he saw then, the spectacle of men fighting, not 
as his own men had fought, for their country’s liberty, but merely 
to satisfy the greed and revenge of their rulers, all this helped to 
disgust him with war; and he wrote to the English newspapers some 
of the most beautiful, the most thoughtful letters that have ever 
been penned on the subject of peace. War, he urged, was a survival 
from barbarous ages, a pursuit unfit for civilised men. When two 
nations quarrel, why, he argued, should human blood be shed; why 
could not the leading nations of Europe send delegates to some free 
city—say Nice—and settle the dispute by talking matters over calmly 
and thoughtfully. Something to this purpose he wrote to the Zimes, 
just twelve years before his death, and I hope and trust, as he did, 
that before very long the folly and wickedness of war will be abolished, 
only to be remembered by the men of coming years as one of the 
horrors of a bygone age. 

One day in the year 1882, the telegraph wires flashed a message 
from Caprera that sent sorrow and regret to manya heart. The grand 
old soldier-patriot lay dead. 

““Uncontrollable emotion is everywhere visible”, said the news- 
papers, and they must have spoken truth, for who could hear 
unmoved that such a noble heart, as the world seldom sees, had 
ceased to beat. 

Brave Garibaldi is dead, children, but the memory of his heroism 
and unselfishness still lives and will live for many a day in the hearts 
of men and women. Is not this the only immortality worth striving 
after? Is it nota beautiful thing to live a life whose memory shall 
one day bring a glow into men’s hearts, a flush of glad joy to their 
faces as they read its record? Even now, as I think on the noble 
unselfish patriot, and remember how steadfastly and earnestly he 
struggled in the cause of the weak and the oppressed, and how the 
strong and the cruel trembled and fled before this brave, good spirit, 
I feel inclined to ery, as the people once did in the streets of Naples, 


Viva Garibaldi ! 


Jesstz TAYLER. 









































Pussies. 
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CHARADES. 


1. My first is a fashionable gentleman of Queen Anne’s time, and also an 
animal; my second is an indefinite article under special conditions; my 
third is a part of the head, and my whole, if he caught my first, would cut 








off my third. [3 marks. } 

2. My first is applied science; my second is egoistic ; my third is some- 

times caused by my whole. [3 marks. ] 
ACROSTIC. 





My whole is a veteran statesman. 

My first was ‘‘ butchered to make a Roman holiday ”. 

My second is going to be abolished as a legislator. 

My third is a significant vowel. 

My fourth is to be found on Hamptead Heath, and it should never be 
sent quickly across my fifth. 
My sixth is a fifth part of a third part of a yard. 
My seventh is a brief exclamation. 
My eighth is useless before one, but valuable after. 
My ninth is often blown, but is not a wind-instrument. [9 marks. | 





DIAMOND. 


Kn 
eooo°o 
HM 
va 


c 1. A vowel, identical with 5. 

. A vessel, 

A bird, with two long legs. 

A toy used by boys and men. 

. The same as 1. 

he central letter is the same throughout. [4 marks. ] 


more cone 





OMNIBUS WORD. 


A lazy inutility. A weapon of punishment. A brilliant color. An 
affectionate soubriquet for man and beast. A Spanish grandee. A word 
which announces completion. Unity. Totear. The maker of a celebrated 
fruit salt. A bad Roman emperor. A place where ships ride. A move- 
ment of the head. A kind of beetle. Finality. Astately poem. A female 
” deer. An active word. An active person. A collection of eggs. An age. 

[10 marks. ] 


NUTS FOR SHARP LITTLE TEETH TO CRACK. 


4) 1, A cistern can be filled by two pipes running together in 2 hours, 55 
minutes. The larger pipe by itself will fill it sooner than the smaller by 2 
hours. What time will each pipe take separately to fill it. [10 marks. ] 

2. A sum of money, put out at simple interest, amounted in 10 months 
to £5,250 and in 18 months to £6,000. Find the sum and the rate of 
interest. (10 marks. ] 
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ANSWERS TO LAST MONTH’S PUZZLES. 


HIsTorRIcAL ACROSTIC.—MAZZINI. 


. Mary. 
. A urelius (Marcus). 


9 

3. Z eno. 

4. Z enobia. 
5. Isabella. 
6. N ero. 

7. I gnatius (Loyola). 


CHARADES. 
1. Car—pet. 2, Can—a—ry (rye). 3. Wall—flow—er. 


CRACKED NvtTs. 
1. Let x be one part; then 16—- will be the other. 


2X (16—2x) + 2°+(16—x)?= 208 
16z—2°+ 27+ 256 — 324+ 277= 208 
z?—16z= —48 
z?—162+(8)*= —48+4 64 
z—8=— +4 


2=12 or 4. 

Ans. 12 and 4. 
2. The space passed over by the minute hand is from the XII on the dial 
to an unknown point at which it shall be 15 minutes beyond the hour-hand. 
Let this space be represented by x Now 2x is made up of 10 minutes (to 


reach IT o’clock) +5 (the space passed over by the hourhand, which only 


travels at i: of the speed of the minute hand) +15 minutes, the distance 
between the hands when they are at right angles. That is 


2=10+ 7,415 
122—120+2+4180 
llz= 300 

300 
— —— — 97.3. 
~~ 
Ans. 27°; minutes past 2. 


Torat Marks PosstBt£, 33.—Thasso, 33; Hawkeye, 33; Olivia, 33; Chi 
Lung, 33; Eureka, 32; Fircone, 15. 


Youne Forks’ PuzzLE-CorRNER RULES. 

Any girls and boys under 16 years of age may send answers to any five 
(not more) of the puzzles given on p. 383. Each must choose a 
fancy name and stick to it, and send with it the first time the real name 
and address. It is enough afterwards to sign the fancy name, but this 
must never be left out. All answers must reach the Puzzle Editor, 63, Fleet 
Street, London, E.C., on or before the 12th of each month. 

Every three months three books will be given as prizes to the three 
young people who have gained most marks. When anybody has won one 
of these, he or she cannot win another quarterly prize during the year, 
but quarterly winners may try for the yearly prizes of three books, given to 
those who gained most marks during the year. 
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